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PREFATORY NOTE 


Is the scheme of publications planned for the Adyar 
Library, Buddhistic literature forms one important 
branch of study. Special attention has been paid in 
recent years to the study of Tibetan and Chinese ver¬ 
sions of certain Buddhistic Texts in Sanskrit which had 
been lost and could only be reconstructed on the basis 
of their Tibetan and Chinese versions. The Bhava- 
sankrSnli-sUlra and NUgnrjuna's Bhavasahkrztnti sfas- 
tra published by the Adyar Library in 1938, under the 
editorship of PapjJit N. Aiyaswami Sastri, were our 
first attempts in the direction of such restoration. 

Encouraged by the reception which the Bhavasan- 
krunti-sutra received at the hands of the scholars, we 
are now issuing the second of the series, the Alambana- 
pank$a and Vftti of Xcarya DiftnSga under the same 
editorship. A fortunate circumstance has preserved 
this important Buddhistic work in their Chinese and 
Tibetan versions while the Sanskrit original has been 
lost. The Journal Asiatique (Vol. CCXIV, No. 1) 
contains a French translation of this work with copious 
extracts from the commentary of Vinltadeva under the 
joint efforts of Mr. Susumu Yamaguchi of Japan and 
Henry Meyer of Paris. For increasing its usefulness, it 
was felt necessary to have the treatise reconstructed into 
Sanskrit along with an English translation. Pa$4>t Aiya¬ 
swami Sastri who is eminently fitted for the task, kindly 
undertook to prepare and edit the work and has now 
carried it through to a successful completion. In the 
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present edition, he has incorporated all the salient 
features of the French translation including the extracts 
from the commentary of Vinitadeva and has also gone 
much farther. The Commentary of DharmapSla in 
the Chinese version of I-tsing has been rendered into 
both Sanskrit and English and incorporated in this 
edition. It is noteworthy that this DharmapSla is 
earlier in point of time to Vinitadeva. He is further 
stated to be different from his South Indian namesake 
who lived near Negapatam. Valuable information on 
DiftnSga is also presented in the Editor's preface. It is 
hoped that the 1 Additional Notes' and four Appendixes 
will be helpful to students of research on the subject. 

The need for a reorientation of Indological studies 
from the point of view of cultural contact with the Far 
East and China, has not yet been adequately provided 
for in our country. Only a few institutions and Uni¬ 
versities have made provision for the study of Tibetan 
and Chinese Literature and fewer still for original 
research. It is earnestly hoped that our Universities and 
other cultural centres will realize the imperative need for 
providing for this branch of study as early as possible. 
A chair in each University to promote the study of the 
cultural contributions of the literature of the Far Eastern 
countries may well be expected to open up new and 
fascinating fields of research. 

It is with great pleasure that I record here our 
obligations to Paru^it N. Aiyaswami Sastri for placing his 
most valuable and scholarly services at the disposal of 
the Library, freely and generously. 

Adyar G. Srinivasa Mukti, 

7th April, 1942. Honorary Director. 


PREFACE 


The AlambanapariksS is one of the smaller treatises 
on the selected subjects composed by ScSrya DirtnSga, 
the father of mediaeval Indian logic. The treatise, as its 
title denotes, starts an enquiry about the true nature of 
the nlambana, object of consciousness. The author, 
after a thorough examination of the standpoints of 
the Realists such as Vaibha$ikas, Vais'esikas and others 
who hold the external things to be real, and proving 
their views untenable, establishes that the nlambana, 
as it appears to us, is unreal and that consciousness 
alone is real—a dogma which has been held by his 
predecessors, Asahga and Vasubandhu, two eminent 
teachers of the YogScSra school of Buddhism. The main 
contribution of DifinSga to that school in his present 
treatise lies in putting the dogma on a logical basis. 

This position of the author provoked a vehement 
protest from the dialecticians of the opposite camp, 
more specially Kumarilabhatta and S'ahkarScSrya, two 
great thinkers and up-holders.of the BrShmanical tradi¬ 
tion and culture. According to YogScSras, only the pure 
consciousness appears into subject and object; and 
there exists, for them, nothing external apart from con¬ 
sciousness. What causes consciousness to arise is only 
its part known as gruhyahhuga, knowable aspect, and 1 


the same is regarded as the object-cause (a lambana- 
pratyaya). The opponent asks : “ How can a part of 
consciousness and appearing simultaneously be a condi¬ 
tion to the consciousness itself?” DlrtnSga answers 
this question in two ways. The first answer is: It is, 
though simultaneous, a condition, because it is associat¬ 
ed invariably with consciousness: q*?qt 
The second answer is: It becomes also a condition in 
succession by transmitting the force (sfakti ): 

|1 (Alam. Parian, 7 a-b). Both these answers, 
according to KumSrila, are unsatisfactory and do 
not stand the strict scrutiny of the logicians. So he 
takes up the question for an impartial investigation and 
proves invalidity of those arguments of DlhnSga in 
these verses: 

|| etc. 

* ^ ^ I etc. 

( Slokavvrtika , SnnyavZda, 150-158 and 158-167). 
Similarly S'aAkarScSrya 1 also has, in his BhSsya on 
the Brahmasotras, summarized and demolished the 
whole structure of DiftnSga’s arguments found in the 
pres ent w ork and in doing so he quotes this line: 

g I (Alam. par. 6 a-b) in the course 

of setting forth his own siddtonta. Similar criticisms 


.** J"*" r on , '* Sartkaricirya on Buddhist Idealism " 
puW'shed m the journal of Sri. Ven. Orien. Inst., Tirupati. Vol. I, 
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are also met with in the works of Udyotakara, (Nynya- 
varlikn), Vacaspatimis'ra (AT. tatparyatika) and S'Sllka- 
natha (Prakaranapancika) and others. I, therefore, need 
not say how thought-provoking and epoch-making the 
treatise was in those days. Their arguments and counter¬ 
arguments will be more understandable, if one could get 
acquainted with the present work. Further, the work, as it 
is stated, forms one of the author’s original contributions 
to the logic-minded YogScSra school of Buddhism. All 
these circumstances necessitate us to undertake the 
publication of the present treatise. 

It is most unfortunate that such an important work 
should have been lost to us in its original Sanskrit, 
though available in translations of foreign languages, 
Chinese and Tibetan. The work has two commentaries, 
one by DharmapSla of NalandS, preserved in Chinese 
version of I-tsing, and the other by Vinitadeva available 
in Tibetan version. Mr. Susumu Yamaguchi in colla¬ 
boration with H. Meyer has translated into French and 
published in the Journal Asiatique T. CCXIV, (Jan.- 
March, 1929) this work with copious extracts from the 
commentary of Vinitadeva, and also edited the Tibetan 
and Chinese versions of the text. But he did not study 
systematically the commentary of DharmapSla. I have 
restored into Sanskrit this important treatise, text with 
author’s own vrtti from the Tibetan version (Tang, 
hgyur. vol. Ge, XCV),with the commentary of Dharma¬ 
pSla from the Chinese version of I-tsing, a.d. 671-695 
(Nanjio, No. 1174, Taisho ed. vol. 31, No. 1625) and 
also translated them all into English. DharmapSla’s 
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commentary is incomplete and abruptly breaks off in 
the seventh verse. I have added to my English trans¬ 
lation of the text almost all important portions of 
Vinitadeva’s comment translated into English from 
its French translation of S. Yamaguchi and H. Mayer. 

There are two translations in Chinese of the text, one 
by Paramartha (Nanjio, No. 1172, Taisho ed. vol. 

31, No. 1619; Shanghai ed. “ Jai" part 10, pp. 13-14) 
and the other by Hiuen Tsang (Nanjio, No. 1173, 

Taisho ed. vol. 31. No. 1924, and Shanghai ed. “lai” 
part 10, pp. 12-13). Literal Sanskrit renderings of 
these two versions are made and printed in parallel 
columns so that the readers may themselves note their 
differences. For preparation of the edition of this 
work of DirtnSga, I have made use of the above 
specified and other reference books of the Adyar Library 
which is one of the richest and well-equipped Libraries 
of India, and more specially so in regard to rare collec¬ 
tions of Buddhist literature including Tibetan and 
Chinese. I have only consulted for DharmapSla's 
comment the Nanking edition of the Chinese version 
of 1-tsing in my possession. 1 Romanised Tibetan text 
of the treatise has also been added at the end with a 
view to facilitating the beginner in these studies. As 
no printing facilities are available in the Press, I a 

refrain from publishing any Chinese portion or word- 
index in Chinese of the work. 

1 A copy of this edition was presented to me by my friend and 
student Mr. Shilu of China during my stay at Santiniketan in 
1938 - 1939 . 
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Before closing this short preface, it will not be 
out of place to say a few words about the author 
and his commentators. The following accounts of 
Dihnaga are narrated by the Chinese traveller, Hiuen 
Tsang: 

“Above twenty li further south west of the 
monastery of Achala near the capital of Pundhra was 
an isolated hill on the ridge of which was a stone tope 
where Chenna (- DirtnSga) Pusa composed a Yin-ming- 
lun or a treatise on logic. The pilgrim then relates 
about the circumstances connected the production of 
this S'Sstra in exposition of Buddha’s teaching on Yin- 
ming. Chenna, the pilgrim relates, after the Buddha 
departed from this life, came under his influence, and 
and entered the Order. The aspirations of his spiritual 
knowledge were vast and his intellectual strength was 
deep and sure. Pitying the helplessness of the state 
of his age he thought to give expansion to Buddhism. 
As the S'Sstra on the Science of Inference was deep and 
terse, and students wrought at it in vain, unable to 
acquire a knowledge of his teachings, he went apart to 
live in calm seclusion to examine the qualities of the 
writings on it and investigate their characteristics of style 
and meaning. Hereupon a mountain-God took the 
Pusa up in the air and proclaimed that the sense of 
Yin-ming-lun originally uttered by the Buddha, had been 
lost and that it would, that day, be set forth at large 
again by Chenna. This latter sent abroad a great light 
which illuminated the darkness. The sight of this light 
led to the King’s request, that Chenna should at once 
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proceed to the attainment of Arhatship. When the 
Pusa reluctantly agreed to do so, Mafljutfri appeared 
and recalled him to his high design and aspirations for 
the salvation of others and summoned him to develop for 
the benefit of prosperity, the YogScJrabhnmis'astra, 
originally delivered by Maitreya. On this Chenna 
renounced the idea of an arhat’s career, and devoted 
himself to a thorough study and development of the 
treatise on the Science of Inference. When he had 
finished his work on this subject, he proceeded to the 
propagation of the rich teaching of Yoga system, and 
had disciples who were of note among their con- 
temporaries”. ( v . On Yuan Chwang's travels in India 
by Thomas Watters, Vol. II, pp. 209-10). 

We learn from the above extract that DiftnSga 
composed his Yin-ming-lun, probably the Pramapa - 
samuceaya in the monastery of Achala in the MahSraJtha 
country, identified with Ajanta caves {Ibid., p. 240) and 
stayed much in that monastery, and also there have been 
some legends connected with further development of his 
logic. But some more particulars of the early part of his 
l,fe ma y bf gathered from the Tibetan historians, Bo¬ 
ston and TaranStha. The former relates the following: 

"DirtnSga was of Brahmanic caste and ordained by 
a teacher of the VStsiputriya sect. Having received a per¬ 
fect education in the school of worldly sciences, he re¬ 
ceived from his preceptor, the instructions about the con¬ 
centrated meditation for the removal (ofObscurations) 
Then he was told to meditate over the principle of the 
Ego which was said to be inexpressible as being neither 
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identcial with the groups of elements, nor differing 
from them. Having accordingly practised meditation, 
he could nowhere find such an Ego. He practised 
severe penance sitting betwixt fires at four direc¬ 
tions. While he was doing so, the preceptor asked him 
what he was doing. He replied he was searching 
for the Ego. The preceptor said : “ Thou art over¬ 
throwing our own philosophical system. Therefore, 
be gone." He departed and finally came to the teacher, 
Vasubandhu. With the latter he studied the texts of 
3 Vehicles and became specially versed in the VijflSna- 
vada and in logic. He composed the commentary on 
the Abhidharmakosfa, the commentary on the Guriapar- 
yantastotra , the A la tti banaparlk$<l and other frag¬ 
mentary works, 100 in number. But as these treatises 
jvere mere fragments (without any system), he resolved 
to compose the PramUtuxsamuccaya. And it is stated 
that he composed it being induced by Mafijus'ri for 
the benefit of the world. One of his pupils was Is'vara- 
sena who was versed in 5 branches of the science and 
composed a sub-commentary on the Pramuriasamuc- 
caya." (v. Ober Miller’s translation, History of Bud¬ 
dhism, part II, pp. 149-50). 

The following accounts of his life are given by 
Thomas Watters from the Tibetan Channels, vis., 
from TSrSnStha : 

“ He was born in Simha-vaktra, a suburb of Kaffci 
in the south, and he was of a Brahmin family and well 
trained in the orthodox learning. He afterwards joined 
the VStsiputra sect of the HlnaySna Buddhists, but 
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having incurred displeasure of his teacher, he was ex¬ 
pelled, and he then joined the school of Vasubandhu. 
Then he lived for some time in a cave on Bhora S'aila in 
Odivis'a, sojourned in Nslanda, where he disputed 
successfully with several defenders of various schools 
and afterwards returned to Odivis'a. Here he resolved 
to devote himself to the compilation of a treatise on 
logic, and the resolve was followed by an earthquake, 
a great light and a noise in the air. When he began 
to despair of success in his understanding, Mafljus'ri 
appeared to him, and roused him to renewed appli¬ 
cation by advice and encouragement. The king of the 
country also became of his friend and patron.” (v. 
On Yuan Chwang’s travels in India, Vol. II, p. 212). 

From the above narratives we may conjucturally 
construe his life as below: He was born in a Brah* 
min family in a suburb of KSRci, then capital of 
Pallava kings in South India. Being educated in 
the orthodox teachings of Brahmins and Buddhists, 
he joined first the VStslputnya sect of Buddhists* 
Being unsatisfied with its teachings he started for 
search of truth and finally came to Vasubandhu in 
NSlandS and studied with him the logic and VijfiSna- 
vSda. He composed there several smaller treatises 
such as commentary on the Abhidharmakos'a, the 
Alatnbanaparik$a, NyUyamukha and others. After 
retirement from NalandS, he settled in a cave on 
Bhora S'aila in Odivisa and also frequently staying 
in Achala's monastery (=Ajanta caves) where he com¬ 
posed his PratnUjiasamuccaya, the standard treatise 



on the Buddhist logic. His date may roughly be 
fixed about 400 A.D., as he is stated to have studied 
with Vasubandhu in Sri NslandS, whose life-period 
has been fixed as c. A. D. 280 to 360 by V. A. Smith 
(History of India, 3rd ed. p. 328) on the authority of 
N. Peri (Bulletin de L’Ecole France d’Extrcme 
Orient, t. XI, pp. 339-90). 

Turning to DharmapSla, his commentator, I 
should, at the outset, like to stress on one point, namely 
that he is not to be confounded with a person of his 
namesake viz., DharmapSla of the TheravSda school. 
The .latter is said to be a resident of Badaritittha (v. 
Visuddhimaggatika, colophon) which is simply stated 
in the Susatiavathsa to have been situated in the 
country of Damila, not far from the island of Ceylon 
(P.T.T. edn. p. 33). However, the latest Archaeological 
finds help us to identify it with some place near Nega- 
patam, a small seaport town in South India. The 
present commentator, DharmapSla is 1 nowhere men¬ 
tioned to have been connected any way with Badari¬ 
tittha. He, on the other hand, is stated to have fled 
away from KSftci towards the north in his youth and 
remained there until his death. 1 have discussed at 
length all the points relating to the persons and dates 
of these two DharmapSlas in a separate paper entitled 
44 On DharmapSla" published in the Journal of Sri 
Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, (Vol. II, 
part 2, p. 347 fF.). The following accounts of the life 
of the present DharmapSla are narrated by the Chinese 
traveller: 
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"The capital (KSfici). was the birth-place of 
DharmapSla who was the eldest son of a high official 
of the city. He was a boy of good natural parts which 
received great development as he grew up. When he 
came of age a daughter of the King was assigned to 
him as wife, but on the night before the ceremony of 
marriage was to be performed, being greatly distressed 
in mind he prayed earnestly before an image of Buddha. 
In answer to his prayer, a god bore him away to a 
mountain monastery some hundreds of /*' from the 
capital. When the Brethern of the monastery had his 
story told, they complied with his request and gave 
him ordination and the king on ascertaining what had 
become of him, treated him with increased reverence 
and distinction." (v. T. Watters, op. cit. p. 226). The 
direction to which he fled on the eve of distress is not 
mentioned there; yet we may assume that it was 
North where he spent major part of his life. 

It is stated that he drew up the following works: 
SabdavidyasathyuklasVstra in 25,000 s'lokas; a com¬ 
mentary on the Satasostravnipulya \ on the Vidyn- 
matrastddhi ; and on Nyilyadvuratarkasrastra ( = Nyn- 
yamukha of DiftnSga). The first of the above four 
works seems to be the same as the commentary on 
Bhartfhari’s treatise called pei-na, mentioned by I-tsing. 
Takakusu suggests that pei-na is probably 4 Beda ’ or 
4 Veda.’ But this is improbable, because Bhartfhari is 
unknown to have composed any treatise on Veda, and 
much more so, that DharmapSla should have com¬ 
mented upon it. So it may, perhaps, be Vyukarana. 
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This commentary and the commentary on NyVyamukha 
arc not now available. Nanjio's Catalogue mentions 
four works in his credit: (1) Alambattaparik^avyakhya 
No. 1174, (2) Vidyamatrasiddhi No. 1197, (3) Sata- 
sUstravaipulyavyUkhya No. 1198,(4) V idyamatrasiddhi- 
srastra No. 1210. 

As regards his date, I-tsing A.D. 671-695 speaks 
of him as contemporary of Bhartfhari who, according 
to the same Chinese authority died in about a.d. 
651-52. It is also believed that he was the elder 
contemporary of Dharmakirti who flourished in the 
middle of the 7th century a.d., and that the latter 
was the pupil of the former. In the present com¬ 
mentary of DharmapSla, there are two quotations, 
both agreeing in spirit with the verses of Pramapa- 
vartika of Dharmakirti (v. pp. 61, 67). It is not 
certain whether the former quotes from the latter or 
they both cite them from a common source. 1 This 
DharmapSla seems to be the same as the teacher of 
S'llabhadra who received Hiuen Tsang at NSlandS in 
635 a.d. (v. Takakusu, Record of the Bud. Religion by 
I-tsing, XIV). Prof. H. Ui has, however, fixed 539-70 
a.d. as Dharmapala’s palmy days on the authority of 
Kwechi’s commentary on the Vijnaptimatratasiddhi 
which is reported to have stated that DharmapSla died 
in the 32nd year of his age and was one year younger 

1 Instances are not lacking to make us believe that Dharma- 
klrti's PramOrjavtirtiha contains quotation from some earlier works , 
c.g., the verses WTcnfa *tfa fttflir, etc., of the RatnOvali of Nfig&rjuna 
(ed. G. Tucci. in Journal of R.A.S. 1934, April) found in the Pram. 
vBrtika, L. 221, p. 87. 



than S'llabhadra. This S'llabhadra, says H. Ui, was, ac¬ 
cording to the Siyuki of Hiuen Tsang, 30 years old 
while studying with DharmapSla, and was 106 years 
old when Hiuen Tsang met him. The Chinese pilgrim 
started from China in 629 a.d. and arrived at RSjagfha 
and saw him in 633 a.d. So Dharmapala was still living 
in 557 A.D. These are circumstances which prompted 
H. Ui to arrive at the opinion in regard to the date 
of DharmapSla above stated (v. Vais'esika Philosophy, 
p. 10). Though the tradition of Kwechi and others is 
earlier and more trustworthy, yet it is not supported 
by I-tsing and the Tibetan authorities, ( e.g ., T5r5n5tha, 
pp. 161-2). Therefore we may, as it has been stated 
above, assign our commentator to the second quarter of 
the 7th Century a.d. (cf. Tallvasattgraha, Intro, xcv). 

Scholars will themselves see how lucid, and eluci¬ 
dative his commentary is even in the translation of 
so linguistically unfamiliar and foreign language as 
Chinese, and how much more useful purpose would 
have been served, if the Sanskrit original of it were 
recovered. It is also equally regrettable that the com¬ 
mentary is incomplete. 

As for Vinitadeva, the other commentator, we 
know very little of his life, and we have to content 
ourselves with what TarSnStha briefly remarks: "Zu der 
zeit liebten die Zauberkundigen: Konig SahajavilSsa 
(Lhan.skyes.rol.pa ), in Sri Nalanda der XcSrya Vinita¬ 
deva (er verfasste einen com men ter zu dem PramSna in 
Siebcn Abtheilungen), der SautrSntika S'ubhamitra and 
der AcSrya S'llapSlita,” . . . (Schiefner’s translation, 
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p. 197-8). He was a great logician and commentator 
of his time, and was one of the gems of NSlandS 
University. He is said to have flourished in about 700 
a.d. His commentary on the present treatise is very 
learned and helpful to understand fully the position 
and motive of DirinSga in writing the present work. 
Almost all important portions of this commentary 
have been translated into French by S. Yamaguchi 
and H. Meyer from its Tibetan translation, and again 
translated into English by me and added as notes to 
my English translation of the treatise. 

In concluding the preface I should offer my sincere 
thanks to the authorities of the Adyar Library, es¬ 
pecially the Director, Dr. G. Srinivasamurti, B.A , B.L., 
M.B. & C.M., Vaidyaratna, and the Editor Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.) for kindly publi¬ 
shing this book in the Adyar Library Series. I should 
like also to thank M. Bhikshu Arya Asartga (formerly 
A. J. Hamerster) Jt. Director and Curator for the 
Western section of the Library for the help he has 
kindly rendered by going through some portions of my 
English translation of the French passages. However, 
I must say that I hold myself responsible for those 
portions as printed in this volume. 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri 



Substitute the following for the verse 7 a b on page 2, line 5 
and p. 6,11. 7 and 11: 

(cited by PSrthas&rathi Mis*ra in his comment 

on SlokavSitika, pp. 311 and 312.) 





X. vrftf^f^uhra: (=**«R0 ^FTT^T ^ 1 
wtwi ?m ^nwftw: *» g' (*ro*0 h 

R. ^IMIff T R ?WTg *T 1 

^ I W gK fa 1 *rf^Tt^ : II 
3 . tff3f<1l*.Rfa’?jfa fe I 

*! fotftffc ii 

V. 'H^RMKRWT Rfa *T*TT *rf^: I 

ajmr^Tia?^, :nfa g ii 

* Tanjur (Narthail). Mdo, ce, (XCV) No. 4. 

1 This verse is quoted in the TattvasaAgrahapafijiki (GOS.) 
p. 582. The reading * arc* * given within bracket is according to 

the Tibetan version. v ^ ^ 

* This line being put literally, may read thus: *f>«. «fadl«.l<!5l 

I 

* Lit. ftfft-W. 





JJiITwmTTVTT^ q<T: ft I 

WTT «?%t ft qtfNSHp^t^ II 

$. ^jlq^q g I 

\s. VTO: T RrqqtsqrdTg 5^^^' [tT] I 

^Tf^TT^ nfwM M II 

c. ht qrfq^r Mu I 

iH^hHlfetfcW 5Tf^^l-Ml^rt+ II 





e*njn 


* The two quarters id and 5a form one idea, and they may be 
put literally thug : 9: Wl®ri^T«r*Rl. 

‘This may literally read thus: aig tfaft <W*lfMfav.4:. The 
reading ' ' is adopted from the Tibetan version of the 

Vjtti. 

' This verse is quoted in the Tattvas. paH. p. 582. Mr. S. Yama- 
guchi suggests in Tib. 66 the reading ' do' for ‘ te' relying upon 
Vinltadeva's commentary (Tib.). It is also supported by the 
Sanskrit original. The first half of this verse is cited by S'artkara 
in his BhS;ya ad II, 2, 28, with the reading ‘ all* for * g\ 

' - geig. cha hart. So reads S. Yamaguchi's edition of the Tib. 
version. But the Xylograph reads geig. nahart^-tr^sfa. 

' 3tft*r»lW=aforfiWtami (ma) hkhrul. 

’ This quarter is cited in the Tattvasart. part. p. 582 along with 
the prose passage of the Vjtti thus : gj etc. 




'TUTlI ^ WT- 
^ ‘WT^; [*T^] I *faTa‘ 3T 

^fw^w^K i ^ zm. 


W<flf^qft^RiUT5l: (=^0^:) ^ I 

^a^TOtWT cTW JTT^fl^l: § (3TW:) |1 \ II 

# 

faro ffa i 5n^*f wpr [to] ftorto i 

HTq*IH«TfT | ’qfjcqcjq: | WTft JJ 31S5TI: 3*9«FT | 

I «9TtR3 [9HW. JTR*- 

* i PTC I flcT:] 


* Tanjur (Narthart), Mdo, ce (XCV) No. 5. The Tibetan version 
has been edited by Mr. Susumu Yamaguchi with French translation 
in the Journal Asiatique T. CCXIV, No 1 (1929). 

1 hdus. pa. 

’ Lit.«f*«j auwra. 

’ This sentence may also read thus : *^tf flWWlsfq A ffSfmrf: 

•WTO. 




«jTT 


^ rTRTtflT 

?\s&: sera*** 35^ 1 

« n$ | fRltRg fo *1 

spiwn^ 1 

tfaqlfW E l ftFH&K cT^rw^sf^ * farctsffci 1 
ajq. STO: ?5^SfT#T aWK«T«T^ HfrfMJR, | 

^ 5 TT« 5 ^ * 3 ^ >TfcR^: li * tl 

3 ^: «RTC*tfcl ^TUTtS^: II <R 

flN*J 9%nfR^Vf^l %^»r' I 

tf[sH *«T*TC:‘ 3R: tR 4R« *«R | 

<R*fig«Flf?a flftdlM^H^frJWJRR:* • 

< w wd * ftW^: vferarf^i II 3 II 

' Representative of this view in later periods seems to be 
Uhadanta S'ubhagupta; d. Tattvas. pafi. p. 551: *tgf^flT t^VltWt 

fotrcfct ftaram lftwwgsftira ffh t trata 

{Ktojpfflfjli WIfl»5%»ltf&t W: (Read aflWt) l stfltsfa tWl’Pli^fT- 

aWw ra wR i 

‘ *~rnam. pa. du. m, can. yin. pas. So reads S. Yamaguchi's 
edition. But the Xylograph reads simply ‘ jin pas '. 

* Cf. the opinion of Sumati, a Digamhara, cited in the Tattvas. 
paB. p. 554: widl*<jft$larc*tw<t flg9^T«lf*ri gr'eig^tl^t fjf^T: IWTvtg; I 
as trow ajtji gt^AM nmi t fla«tewt ftjiwgwi 
WTW: I 





*WT «Ff^T<nft ft*WTJPTfo * I T ^- 

|| 

*ft<KWraft«WT flfa «*IT I 

^75H!TClftWig3 * *£rsft failMlsfw I 

qft W*7 rfT37«7TCR: ftnqfti?T, *R 

$fog I *fa I a^gTTf^T^f^ I 

•nf^r g ii v ii 

qinurir*i>n*Tg fl:, 

wigs mRflrwr* ^ =nf^r i 

qgftsfel TO: S ft I 

arraW'?: st g wrgg i www 

TTffrTCR! P^ II 

37g?t <tR 5K ft TO T*ft wft g * i < . ii ^ ii 

3.sq*Kg 'arpftawfar^ft (sfte-] sorfftTO, 

m *ra i toi sft fR^sfai ft<rft *ftgi«efcgwra n 

g «rft$^>TTHH i 


' Lit «gwwi: 

* ■ L *lum. po. 

* More lit arcsftfcsfa ; or Barfaw 9fw%sfa. 











^ ll ^ li 


araffi w 3^?n %fa 

ftft l Epqfl ffi: 5S5aw^T3*WWWl: || 

trf? ^ I ^ d^+^51: flipHtl: 


SRW: I 

n^RI: q?J^ts4i?n?I, 

« 5 »^sfq qstfnro^ »rofli u 

i **w ^nwnsriftafeprat: WTSTWH^n 

* m " ftft ll "wit 

51^oiTfI ^1 [*T] I 


^®nfq fitafon*: 1 'wg5TOT*ifara% Gfta faffliroi 
TO H W ftfpr . 14 II <lff WW^W T WWHW : I W ^ [*&} 
[ffa] I 

H Or. aw: aromfll. 

" =■ awfo. cf. Villi ad 2a. 

" Lit. wm *TOPf. 

“ Cf. Nyayas'utra, IV, 1, 49: grqwfarrft wrfoffiftgw i f*W$?n 4 - 
*44Wld • 

" The passage, apm . . . wftita'. is quoted in the Tattvas. 
pafi. p. 582. The pailjikS cites this passage omitting the words 
*ipt gi in the quarter b of the verse 7. 

“ Xylograph reads CTWHIJ—, rad. snad. ba—. 

“ rad. gi. gaugs. 





v* 

TOifcrarafifc srf^q [33] 11 * n 

* mwh 5 Tf^s^^T 3 *ft*m si 3 i 

si 

,J ^R3 • «^W 1 ' ^ <FRf- 

??€^ ^ l 

^ farcSTO. I 

II <£ || 

srftw^’fynhwr 

WTfal. ftfTW afiwfaHM* fcTOT$R^T I 

TOTOTfo:* 0 I ftfFf ST ^ 3**PPS^ST5 rSW ^ ifa- 

g^aT*U q^di^ftRiiirti^ fa'RicPn 3 <iq«ffi n 

SHl T m4ft,fri l M*.d l SWWH^ mfc SSTHT 


“• Cf. MadhyamakSvatira, Sanskrit text VI, 62 and bhijya 
thereon. 

“ =nus. pa. ni. Xylograph omits it. 

“ Or. rad. gi. do. bo. la. 

" =~nan. gi. gzugs. 
w —de. hi. mam. pahi. nus. po. 

" Better reading will be «f*flf4grii. Cf. vftti ad 6c-d. 



PARA MARTHA'S CHINESE VERSION 


3THTTK^xTf^mi^. 

3IDJ: [%H:] 

3T^T M: I 

R. WT3THT H^fcl 51 tOTTWT^ I ^fowtSTOp: 

13^r 5fi«r4! 3 Ml: 

I 3TO3: 3*13 "MbIWOi Ml: fil«[- 
03, ftfHW cRTORR I *3*5* Z&Wlft 3 M: 
foflMHWMIcl I 

V. aigfowfcl, cRT ftfrftaflfflT [«TT3j I WHS|<*< 
<Rfo cRT [WT3] I 5T?M: I 3R 

3TTWt 3 cf«l: I 

*a. 3wjir*noi a^tOrt*?. i wr 'tOstO?, Mfaufti 
^ffiFTR I 3TO. Ml: JT?0l3T3T0T I 

' Ch<n=dust. dirt. This character is also used for ftvr. But 
in the corresponding passage of the vftti of Param&rtha's and 
Hsuan Chuan's versions, the character ‘ chien ' is used which exactly 
corresponds to «fs*«n of the Tibetan. So ' chin ' is, 1 think, a 
mistake for ' chien '—vf&RIT. 
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V arerffawi Hfofc«RRWW farffrfaW: ffc«?fcl I 
IWWRSl^ ftjFWWWPPRW: i 

v>. SOTftwWFl 31M [SRTO:] | if^ui W\ 


t. fWIWRf^R:* I 3^t^§% Srf$»fo$*ftwiai% 



II 


* There are two kinds of sense organs, sthula and sukptia. 
The latter seems to be meant here. 

•«nWrt. 




ParamXrtiia’s Chinese 
Version 


Hsuan Chuakc's Chinese 
Version 

3Tl^5«r?ra^qftWT^TTOH 


(Tf^fq^nqiPt wraraS qtfira 
3cq«RT I & wrap?! 
qi*njg qT faraq,i fq?R^- 
grar?* i s^i<y«®id qi ftq- 
*PU 


fara i ‘qg 

i I *WT 

fara 3^ I ^13 1 


q>Pig q§j<iteqyfajii- 
foii qrcwwTaraqq^qq $&q: 
qwg qr wraPa q*33 
| f^nq^qq^qig | q- 
5H qT giPa 1 jnqqrafq- 
snara 1 wift 

•r g*sq. 1 qr^qig, 1 


3T3: TOftsjRrqi 
qwwfo qT3*qqq, 1 



=q§F$nftq^ 11 
aildH«W<qqt qgq rOTR- 
q«R*M-»H*qraq : 1 q*gs- 
w srwiraqj qqft 1 f^rra 
qqq^q ^iqd 1 ^nf^qjqTg- 
qqft q^T: WiRT^Rft- 
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PakamArtiia's Chinese 
Version 

ft 

i qiftpwn i wra 

ftTO: q^g: i 


faro: wra.i WMfti ftro- 
!¥m i *wft g^fN ‘cwrc- 
g*f<i i fa$n4 * awsiraa i 
awi, * fqqq: i 

STOI ft'Wfl'l, ^KTH- 
Pm vim-, i 
q^T. i arc ft fonft q^.54r 
i flfRR3 
| 3*5SRTrqif(, I 

I * [3] I 

H^ratsoi^ i h{4p>& 

5«j ^TfrfTfcT «fTdt Jf ^Th4t- 
=R: I (RHIlISf^R:—5iq4f, 


Hsuan Chuanc’s Chinese 
Version 

SPHJHfi: d*irft -na^R. I 
I ^g*T^ S^FSR- 

ft?rawMi<t i v4 q**ng*J§- 

^.' ?*|fTtT: TOf4jTHT*n- 
d *rw: i 

dge^THNI^ 

fgcfl*H'3df^ || 


^TTf^ffTd: q?lf4 3TT^»5l4t- 
ft*q?T I ^§jR*Ml'frlT 3^1$!- 
reaR i d*nft ii mm i 



IT *Klft| gTiP?f 

a<WHdqdw4f fo*l vqiuf- 
I 3id vq «I 3*^ | 


Pakamaktha's Chinese 
Version 


Hsuan Chuang's Chinese 
Version 


* I m ffosTW- 

I 


^. gift's Nw? | aim - 

iFKffWT: | dH *IN{ 

W\ I I «rW»H 

ww«: i =r qr*ng: 

I dW^I. WTlft 
<i{*ngRWH ^ »wraR: 
[*l:] <*f|!flMHT f^R: fffWT | 

•iwwnit sr ftw: $fcr- 

*ftdfaPWlwrf: I H ^ j?5*T- 
*T ^Tgqf^THiTTRTT: I 
^g^RTR 3K11S5IRR. I 
'WTOJ^q^ [TOR] «ta«l I 


sfFfrri 

*R^ *f|T^HT: flfol I US 
fTO: UTOfffc*: | afiT: 

flfj4dl*f>R: | BWIHlil 
m*. (^-] «n*RRI 
ft*1ll'l<MT*?R*H<S £kT 'TCJ- 

?frl I ?Rft •T 9^^. I ^WR, I 


flfijctfRiK]: ^f^TcTlf^,^ 
^§SlTftft3WMT I 

wmiwjvwR* ii 


vn «f^Tdi<iniK: *r«ifq 

^gnftfi^rtlfi RW<T- 

HR *Wcl | <TOlft Hle4*«i«f^ I 
<mRTCRT^ I 
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ParamXrtha's Chinese 
Version 


Hsuan Chuang's Chinese 
Version 


WlRswiu^tl HflRTreftsfo 
I ^ 3P*n- 

$K3*tT RfTT^. I 


V. ^«TTfl | 


q^RTg 4ft ft?H<TR$: I ^ 3^^ 4t- 

& R ftift I 'TTpJ- , n^R»i. I 

aiWTr^T'T, ftfrTRiftt 

5TT^ I RZTftWt« R m: I ., **** 1 

_ , ar . ft - 

Mi'AiwriMv*) a ”’'™ 11 

I 3T?51TW7T: RZTft- - 

if 3 ''WT3- «RJTT^3 ^ ^3 «TT W- 

****fifa: I «fTH <Wl»on RfcRft*T ^ | 


35pft arfan Wifi I 
rtotc4st* R*: 


4<Rl I R 3RT 3^*1. I 
jfHmi+K^: m?> RZTftR?- 
fotfsfa i r 3 qrmgs i 

RTK 4 <fllUHisft f$T 4 TT- 
RHTT ffcl I 
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Parmartiia's Chinese 
Version 


Hsuan Chuanc’s Chinese 
Version 


•A. 

I 3?TT- 

fww [a^J i 

aWT* T^WHTUFFRT *T 3*3- 

fl'd: I [PM<J] | 

«TCTfcTO«lfo qjpnCTT 

| 

Wl^TT 'rffart WIMft- 
| s^3 : tfgdRjrf 
HHT^fl [rRTft] 
d | 3TO13 & W. 

i *nrof qg- 





3pm* ll I ^ 3!3?Tfra- 
<W>lf * I <WT- 

gTCrflft'Rt 3 f^5R^: I 


*A. aigWJWl^fri 

Wltf*: H3fa»WP* I 

c’rSf^S'PTfrPRTcJ. II 


Praa i qrftqps- 


?f<? | ftftSfRTTC: 3*1: <T?- 
*nopft *thr [%<!] <t|- 
fatf%*N I *T 

*raft as;f^rs*m i 

TOT^HHW**: HffcRTRR^l 
*T 3P*W: | dWTO- 

fWkwis^wnit *r drtl 


?WT faTC: I 

aRff^T^ I 3R 

ftSHfcra ^3«T^ l srw^'m 
^3dtsf*ta*n^, «RifW d- 


*T3 <Kl«4*<H!Rrc: 

«n *nf^ i «$u i 

cpit ffcR, i 
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Pakamartha's Chinese 
Version 

WWT qf|qq- 

I art 

W IPIT I 

^53 muTfi ^ in*r fa^RTe*- 

«TORW: | sf«? 

RT^ aTWfj&HW 3 H’TT'i I 
$rtR. I f^TR, awrt'W- 
*rt *wfo' ar^f$wi3jT*rt 

h4j*rI<hp* I 
*rero^ i 

*. s&«rt i *f*?Tfort ft- 
5TR 3^3 I 

aRrff'Rtrt fo l fr&q **- 
a?wi: wn^*^ww4i 
*Wft* I | 3T3*iR- 

*?W: ftwfil I ffa I 3n@W*T- 
wiisi &Wfa qftwmww . I 
SIRS ffc! | Hlf^t W>T3 
3?frtsft WWim 
mw i ^Rfafarmt* ffo- 
diyfiw i ^ l> i ss*m i 


Hsuan Ciiuang’s Chinese 
Version 

3FcT: *3 WftfwRPfri 
falTRR**RSR*W: | 
tfgPFTCt ftlg rt ^T 
ftfFURW ?w*g<w*na n 
roftait «worr i eraTwffcr 
*F3: *rt ^fsrt'WTOTW^^TRf- 
*TH»TTS5*«RilR<T: | ^gnft- 
Ap4 d^i^iW<i *w5^ <r 

«3*nnn. I 

o. TOTClffrlTCrc: f^l- 

*X | 

mifwRH 

gqqgft vwmcTO: i 

tfcnqzfcT qi 

cFB*f>*nJoiR_ II 
faTONi %fr 
*irr. qgTaRtsft ftjn- 
*TWI*FW: I srttft^T ang: I 
fa Mlfo | 
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ParamArtha’s Chinese 
Version 


Hsuan Chuang’s Chinese 
Version 


i [*r] qnforrcqRiq 

I fa: $ WRI | 

I f| ^R»RR- 

HTf^ 1 * I g %g: qRR- 
R? 1 ' I 

I 3R9R- 

«TOT | «RS Qgl 

i ***nFn*rd ?3'^ _ 

^ i 

«w anwnfanmsfci *n- aro ai ^ %rto: 

cWRRRq [^q] ffcqfa | fqq- q«nfe?RqRq> WI, «J3- 
qtqjR fq?R qR^i s<q]- fa?R w i 3 w qnqfcqKf>3iTf>5i - 


1 *wt3*?ra* 

fqiJRVlf l*J<qftqfa | 


<fal$Nnqfa | gassfad- 
^ra 1 


2B*r 1 roaftrat %ht qf« «rafasRifa ttw*-. 
3^TOOT T<qfoqn*°iq, I q* ^q q<ft<q 5TR^ 1 q*i 
^ zm&wmi 1 ^t?‘* i qaro *ftr 1 

w^m q^ ^FhuHsw- 
I fttac I I q>l4- 
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PakauAktiia's Chinese 
Version 

an* | | 

I 5Tf^f^5T^^ | 
%5T I 

ft?!- 

m i si ^g4iiwi^ i 
t. ?TT 5rfrfif5^lMW aifq- 
^5! I HI 5lfrfiR?lH 

| «n 

I RVI *TRT STfafl 
ftfe*? MRdI «lfal 
JfTrf>^ITc*T^ tTR*!, I d4t: ^ 
W^:** I Vi SrfrfifWJTORTC- 

»»RT«ar 3W^g€t i <r«n 
5?frE fRRmKIRHrasifaTO ann- 
%T3T^T ann^cf: I ?f%- 
Rl^R3Tfa»RTf«RR 3T»H^JIRT* 

uta ft- 

RR- 

$ I I afa- 

R^RT^Td, %Td fRRRTCR 


Hsuan Chuang’s Chinese 
Version 


<i. fa?Ft STfawfa 

CfeRTf^I g3R^ | 

ft*T3*FR>%€l II 

fa^MK^MT^I^R ?f^- 
RR^ftfrl | ktt Slfrfi: d 
3 I 3T<ft fR^T5? 

TO?TfW^nfOT =R§J7T<tf5?5lTf&I 
aiH?RWH I R gfrfi- 

fRSSR, I STfrfifR^TRTWRT- 
RT^a telRf^f! W l l&fl 
rt I arft^nfq [rt] i rto*^ 
g^^RTRTd «T fafTRRffrfl 
HWl3«ft ^frT ftRRRrwjRR- 
5R5RR. I d^TtTlP^ <JRft*TO- 

*STO aRTf^FPR^JRfar^cJ^ | 
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ParamXrtha’s Chinese Hsuan Chuanc's Chinese 


Version 


Version 


l f^TH- 

gwft* qi ^JT^nf^Ts! «n aift- 
I ^ trfg- 

qfqftl2<qT^f'WM4N<l »?Tsa?: II 


<WTft I m <#nWHT 

fq?t* q*Rif3|w*?nfa m- 
Hroqfri i f^tPi sRrfiq^- 
qjfal 3»T: Mlq>lnf?0I q^- 
feqsmftfafri i tftpiftw 
[T^lsqgq ftatiri 
%fr!*‘ q^S^TH, 1 fa?TT- 
qTqTq^qqTW vqT^qqwq 
f^qq^n ftgoi n 



^RpfqqsFqqq'ft^rr siwq 


4 Lit. qf*. 

* Lit. qqi 

* The Chinese text has a nega- 
tive particle ’ wu, just before 
these two words. It is to be 
omitted to make the sense more 
correct. 

'No case sign in Chinese 

* Lit. M. 

* Lit. aq?qfit. 

* Or—«qwcqrn. 

u Lit. 

** Cf. Madhyamakavftti, ed. L. 
V. Poussin, p. 6, I. 3 with note 
thereon. 

" * «tefo M'. to: i 


1 Lit. o*rf3| 3f^$q. 

' Lit. »n«p»wq*nf>qgiq«. 

* “ou=bowl. 

’• To put more literally this 
phrase: *W!Zi. ftuto tr« Rwjjr, 
•WIT ^PR qr-qjl*. 


CORRECTIONS AND ALTERATIONS 

IN THE COMMENTARY OF DHAKMAPALA 


Pafcc 21 

line 7-9 

Rend 

&&Tfil | 

" 

•• 

U 

" 

1 

.. 

22 

4 

„ 

for 

» 

it 

„ 6 

•• 


•f 

a 

12 

" 

’WHSWMJT: ^ 

1 

M 

2.1 

14 

•* 

* -*1^WT$: i?: q^3 
?frl 1 

M 

•• 

.. 20 

■« 

4*1* H3& . . . 

M 

24 

.. 4 

” 

qffol: Rjp^ | <p(f 

iftmiraftoi i 

»l 

» 

.. 8 

•i 

a*i*K^i) 'n ^ i 

fl 

25 

.. 2 

•• 

ww *mn 3 * 4 ^ i 

i 

" 

•• 

16 

» 

^il^of . . . 

•• 

26 

1 


wr %*. an? for ., 

" 

2H 

.. 1 

•• 

*1 «*4 3R4>: R "^ . . . 

" 

» 

.. 2-3 

» 

« ^ i 

•• 

32 

4 

» 

HfaflEJTUn: 1 8pft 1 . . . 

” 

35 

„ 17 

" 

TOTUpt afft^TO , 

•• 

3S 

11 

mnit 

“1 3^4” 





3T1 " • 

«TWlWqiS5m 

Safari w qtfqfog qtaroti finwj* 4)' ann** i 

ft] RD[^ arcn4: qft^ || 

[... J «*wfa i ^ i 

W *Rgqfiq«i qfontf i «ri) |qi4»q 

ft] WtcTPI q fe: qq^ | <1* W^WfT qjjfo | q<^ 
W qg«nfta q^fq?Hlfq [qqfci] qt w?qfa | 
ft<l] wafa ffcT i «rr mf^r ’qqfcgsift q^£r<qqift 
qf^q^ I *1^ q^fq^Tq q 3^q. | q^jjqrtqiqiqrq *»nft- 
M I q«lft qqt%H ifrq* q<§ qefeq 

«wnw‘ I [«MTft] ffr MWMftfr Wd ftWH ft W Tft | qginft[- 
ftjTW affaTTH?: fqqq: *W* fag: | q«TT^ qjW 

* This commentary has been rendered into Sanskrit from the 
Chinese version of I-Ching. 

’ Lit. qf*. 

’ Lit. nftj ?w; 

* -^ftq&wnsNqwitwrfa. 

* Lit. «rqqqq.. 

‘ Or "fVii*Sll fqqq; gftaq (or «*vqr), etc. 

* Lit. Jj^fl:=fang. 
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t TOt i fog 

ufoton* &i [<r 4] awwiwsRiiR- 
fora: I ?tot ftnrafo i arra ra- 

I ’TfTHTira^^qt: 3*ira*3TO 3ra*$cWT I 

af? «5 *rct i ^i %?. i cirfq 

TO 1 ^foprf^RHTO*?. I 3R*TC «11 I W W H W HW 

ftS3TO I JT 3T SR*W: I fforafTO^- 

aro i a»Rtft*H raat snnfewTOfc*] i m *rfo- 
: TO I a^Hfodfo ^ $fcraTTO I 9fftg*K- 
?ero I ^T iRtfaft a 3SRl4?: I agnfo- 
fo^rrsnPr ’ Vmfow “mvRtfti i ™¥if^nwiwr^ i 
sratow: troajqnraft i afo l fow aa: i aspsraa 
“iCTg^TTfo I JTO^RT^R ^ra^fowifctTO I a«T**raaaT* 
ara^ a^arn i aa a a 5 Hw a ifi<N»TO i m- 
a^ftaifo" I 3WTft ^Tf i 

mti *fa i 

! Or «r«rwr. 

* Lit. warrawbR. 

* tsun-huai, to preserve and cherish. 

" Lit. OTWHWft* 

" Lit. s^nfct. 

u pen—root, «J«, etc. 

“ The translation (r??r«oPi . . . *?<jfanif?t) is tentative. 



*2.*^ l flfeqffa SWT5T- 
qft I s^Tftia*! 3T$ ffil 3^m | 

qrog^ia «*?ift q<faqfa i q ft £^ 3^ia i 
[q^ft] rWFRRW |ft I 33. TO: I 

qq § qn ?Tft: | 3°q flTmfta ircfcq ffa tflf^<qT^ l 
staRrcqft ftqftra 1 aratsq qftCTqq 1 

qwjg qr ^mPd i ?ft i 

qqfq (Ring: qq^qqraft*^ iz: i cf>rrft ^sqgq q<qq: 
q i q*n wrftfa sf^qM qfoiqfmT ^fq araqfrm: i 
sfcqsrqi: qfaPro<qi<t i qqsft ^ qqrc?q$ 
i 


q*q q§j<iftftfuq« qnw^Tri i qfe arqqqmfsrsq- 
S3TO. I cTOT^: I ^3*qqptfi ftfTHW 5R^: fiqsRqq- 
*Rk«i<1 I 

tw^M qr i fft i 

fT^Rf^^HFT 3mH3n I ?ft I 

«1T m fr^rFTOpj, fttfiq^ * anq-qqfqfri i 
qqT7 qrfVrJ. I ’ ‘q^ ftiTR «l^14iH^, ?ftSHT Pm fft I 
M Lit. qf* 


4 
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fa 3TW fe&Rlt JIT^ftfcI %g | 'WT^?TT*TM^'WTc!*5R 
zmwft | !T ? %H»*T *ffe*i IRIR: | *ft Hft «[q#] 
i [a^ij qftoii Pi^arftm: 1 * «*rg i *roi * qqfa&ri 
i *w 5* <nw wra *$* ?gRfTf^t i 5ft *rato>*ra 
?ft I OTfcft | *ft I JWMWnRq^J ^Tf | 

*35* ^r fen faffed i eNRaifteeRttHRi^ ^t- 
fe I %JT dm ?^R%Tfe^^ | 

** 3*f ; qatffa^ I q«*ft- 

ffefaWft TOWft: q^Tftai | 

Wft ^ROPI'' I ?ft I 

’WT^I ‘’^qswjtTHq^pfo arn^Td ^igr- 
i fog M<Hig<fiRw omron wift i pwgw 
3TI«*«Wdl 3^ I 

^T4nT[ftfH]mrqi^ i eft i 
WWW>R fd?d<I? | 

jftpffelTO fore: 31^. fft I 

w %faA ffeH#nwf*rafe*ft q dftqq: i arftf^- 
TOR^rg i i anrsT^m d dfeqqr 5 ft ^ 1 

own 1 

u Lit. fwNqfo: 

" K»r. 1, * b. 

17 Lit. atfatjitrc. 
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*155 Pra*rHW»K* 'iIRFRpwkuiH, I 5 ^t- 

f99RM I 

1 * siftchwi^ 1 

cr^4t I Wl«T«l«ri %TOfa I [qn] a °<^ig- 
^ 3$ affcWWWqg^ 1 ft^TRC- 

Wfld: R^I*i)^K+^sJdl | cT*nfq 3T*<*fa ft<WWI{: I 
H 3n^f fq*q*M?t I *R<R, I 

3 ^nwh ^Tgq^ 1 Jr q**ng*fa frrc: 1 

*rc®rcft ffir 1 



31^1, ^ftl I 


qjK&i^sft 1 qft VRq$ft an«***rc tftftaKt 1 

igiKPnq 3 *33. 1 <ktck 3 *ik^ j|< Ri fe*fa: 

^gtR 03 f?pf; qqfti 1 <tot q «Rt q ^tcurtct h*rt 1 
(ftranr an^nqTORTft 1 qgqrtw *rcoi omfe i <rt 
m qwn^RR**. 1 [«rk®isi] qfa 


" Lit. 5R%?* 

" Lit. oqrowi 
" Lit. 3{vidw«!r<i 

h ° fow r wft 

" = fXTiVW{ 
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[an^rcq «nqj Eqfrfr i Paqafl q: i q«p^qq. i [qqrft 

qra W: i] 


*13^3*11 ^ I 

torfffn* I I =r 

^p 5: i wftsn^wrciarrosrci q fa<w: qwTg«jg*rft- 

qq. i ffir qfaqrqqtfftq jrqqq. i qft ^ atonal» ara- 
qrc: ^ 3^q’* ■Rflwi qq s ‘ ftwwft ?ft *ft*i cr^r 
q*qftqq qq; q^req ffa^ro: agqq qfof^q, i aH i Pa* : 
qg: fftffcq^ I »fa fl fc» >; q^q^: 3T«qf?RI|f! I 

$ q?: ^«rPd^qqig«w*<fli i qai je w^Tgqrq 
q^qqfn i qif^RT \ sqfqqift ajftqqqqTVRftfa i 

ag, t^qrm i awrg a»^ vm wriM i a^q fcftg 
arftqiRawfts q^s qjqifag wra. i qqrc>R ftinqg^ftfq 
qfiwiw, i q^qiqiq; m ?rqq ftqfarcqT«i«iTqqq;TCT ffrr i 
arRiqfft<RqqTqqqqtfa?n<i. i 5Kq»T{oi •n^qqRrf'^qq^qi^q?^ 
?fq %q® qqfci i f^iHq^uifoiHi: qgf^^nqqmqiPi 

qqqt q gq; q<qT 3 ^q«Tqqq: i smOTRqTq i ?f^q- 
f^fiqqq fq^Hi^mf^i qi^nfq i q^qgqq q^gq: q^?qr5q i 
^ETRnRRq^qqtqrqi snqqfa i ?q qqrwn qqqqfq aiqtf- 
«sq.i i 


Lit. y:tnqfjf«T 
or V<«wn 
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m i ^ flifafot* i !, *rar 

5I5?rft«^RJTFra: *TT *1*1 fa ft I *»fa- 

*re i f frw w TOW<i^j?r^qa*«n?t sjewr*! ffepnwis^ 
^frf | ftwn S w fa fffo T 331*1^1 i r^ wroi 

$m v mmtffiw. i 

HW * q?*n<nq ro^y i q, i srft i «w aww- 

afU ft'wtsjg i *tt>pr qft q&i- 

wri pro] *fas<n «n^*?ra ^w: 1- i 

TOTOi vfoi i ^ w®rroi M i 

* * sruft’’ i tfli i 


^IdUiK'fc I 3 ftfg&M ^T- 

qfrt | mvm rPPW: I 3lP*5iiP$0Tl^nT^ ^T^P^TT^: | 
qjifaiPT 3 a^lWtntsf^S: | 3*1T I 

*wfs$: tf<fl*IT*T*3V< 3' 1 ^ 

^fcl I 


** Lit. m or f^ij. 

" Lit. r?*t* ^thriwh 
" Lit. arerc^ra. 

" »JT^mrai * awn, «r, Kar. 2, a. 
Lit. I fl • 
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<X 


5T^: ?T | %ft- 

^Tf: I $Roi J3?lfr | *?*JT- 

515^1 | 3TI^R%qT 

| ,l q<K mfo | W- 

arat ««RT35*^n>5: i *m i arfa^ ti ^ eft 
R?flw«3?wraT*n arfSwm. i ^ I 


fa* iwt^fa 5 ^ 1 * ffci <w ??**ra: i 

^TTW:, I | 

^ $N7c?l *J t^H, I W ^farfcR l ^+ i ?tl' < <r«ii*<ti*if»t«ta«ft- 
I *f * *39lfaft l IUiRt>: W*fcT | 

I rft I 

*TCT ftflW*: Jf ftdfr y g ftjHWkW : I ft erf* 
tW^KJTfiWWMWH. I 

i $1% i 

^ f^g'Tftrwm i 

* 3 I 

* Lit. *1^44* 4* 

” More lit. W: ftfWWPW*: <1$T tqjFnfpI •ffftEVt tlR *Rfo. 

" Kar. 2. b. 

” Lit. gt q ftHMHftn i* 


ffcT I 

I cffelHW dRTCRH^Sft 3»3 ?TWkRT^ * 

« fare an^qren i 

* 4 a®H, ?reH: sjre^TtS^Trfal d future *1 fR* 

°r^i $ft 1 

«rptot^ fa^w. i ^arereRPi refftg : 1 

^re^g 1 ffa 1 

?reWc4^ I * d<^l't>K^<il<«|$Tf'ft- 

^tRt ?ro: 1 f^HT^re rerefa^cfTfi 1 itftre 

f^nii[>refa] 1 * ;fteTfafa<i wig rt 1 arre- 

PtWfaMH I are ?¥T^-. I a^tsret | 

fa^?2Rrre arsrrereTrT s «w»K«idwt ^ at flmfa 
1 q*msre ™?fasft 3 a farersfa 1 ag^j 3*- 
wrenwS fMta »refa 1 %fre^?t Rifai sre$ 

?*m ffa fai. 1 <wt ft 1 sr^f^Tfajf^mR <mM 
fajSMMiW %h *n$^ 1 *r*n faren. q^rfa 1 
^ ftwfTOTffaTfa dTfa TOmfo I ft*] cT^? aR R Kt re 
qwfa 1 

* Add here in the Chinese text the character ju "as" 

" fang -3*1 or HT*I ? 

** Lit. vnn. 
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WTO® anft^ I fsforaiV<<nfS$ 

'TWtftft | 

3W: *f*RIf I [n^T] «&WH ^ WlMfl: I 
I ^ I <T3T ^J^fkfWT- 

*T^ «TT<i I lift] I *T $ *Ht%H 

5W^J | ?T?fTWPSK RcftR I ^ cWUWM 

^g?i qwftft I «^if<w*rafeirR4i?*RR ssj^qta?** 
^y if N »: # * *T*£ I q^foSH $fw?fo 

gT’-«W « Wq t I f% ftf*W ^P3«rft?RW*raft?NT ^ HNT 
#rv^if^ 1 ** f^i *wgq*nfa to famfafN 
?ai l fltsfa ft ^3. flsmfatfpPJ. I 

ftsft «fam* : I 

M**TIuTt: *fNldW ^ HSurtwH WfTf>flN i K^ 0 ? ; T' 

gftoaT* 1 

<rf|TOF * 3^** | Wwl^TR?. I 

RT^qf^mr T^n^rn ^rajimT«*w 1 'RHPTt- 
<wifH*4*i 1 f&cfrN# lirfwuwnPi: 1 qqTfcnffcr^ ^qg4 
gqT*3 irorft 11 

* Kar. 2. c. 

* Kv. 2. d. 

“ Ie. ftl^rfcn: 
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Wig? ^f^TT^T^sfe I fl «{?.ftqq : q^tnopf 
WWI*Tgg?q «T*R: qfcWTfl^ I fl ^ | WMt: 

flftlclT^Tf: *qiqiT{f^n»r5PTq>: 

WIT^ | 

m 3 ^TqnRrqT^ I « * *# fo«S BR I $at 

ft Vfcopt ft: flftrawR: WTgta f% qi q m fft i 
«qfs*if q«iw *ft i 

cl wnta*IT«K1: HftRnwr«r ^tf*TT: I 
rt*pu qjrercT: *fcwr: ^s^rq^qi: ?ft^ift- 
I * RqTCtft ftftnZflfagTfq: | sfawfarcTf: 
^ ft ft*: flrfm: I fltsft *11*11? WT«ft 
arfti aterron*: i 

*WW>IW ^Tft.ft^Hjft^qTcl, 
q<q$lc*q I 

q^qq. i aq^rr ft^r* «ftifli*N*fafci ft; qi? i 3*g : 
qfatiT*Tf: i ft; qi? ft*R «fam*Rftft i %q 3*115 

“wT?piftT jfrfeapRK rft i 

“ Lit. qqfai 
" Kar. 3, a ft. 

"* Lit. wrqn^r or wwftw i 

“ Lit. 
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ii 'Britain* jfritaf'i farta wig- 

flfa aH S Kftn ft I cW ^ S^3«fi “3^m ! *TO 
flftfiTTCTO. I *JMWg*fal'IT ftftSTT n^HStafeai: I 3 

1 5?W^: ‘ptfta.l ffctf 

I Wra^HT?H I *t*gft ftfr^sfo 3W*TT*U: 
twnrcriftfln fft sr^i^ i ftfaq TO tffa?n*Rt *r 
Rl^ta I ftw *iqft «$*mT: «R*n!g*nT'nn*T: I tWTft »$- 
Wl q^nKcWfa | * ‘*^1^ ?RqWW: l «WT ^ ‘ 
nsfoftaig: i' TOift ^rTO **wp{ i to^hto 
“ a i w a W W (?) ^ 3n%: *nq nfinnRFWqgrifa. I WW® 
ftftn ?^s*r ft»TTS^?: I ?WT %n WX WfPrit ^f^SET: i 
qw qi WW: I 

aWRilit *f I ffa I 

I nftfapiri: to 

mawwifa; i q>i i * ft mm wwnnil «: i 

i 

*W1 «Ff^T5ft^nf^ I 

qgwft q nyiftftffaftW: I 

“ = 5*l°J«« 

,l -sfawg 

“ Chi, extremely : cliih, (H. 155) empty. This means also " red” 


3fl«WRqfo?T5qi?5qr 
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tfwgrft I 

* mkwfiww: i *3 *»<g*i3 * qsforai i wmm- 
Wl* I 3^3 | qqw$: tftffl: | 

am li fW5C3, I Wf^: I 

“TOKHlftylftftfll I 

qq wra£ to * fr«roi fftpqfe i 

«mr «*m 4T i 

f^^HI: 4 ” Wftq* ffaq3«: ’iTtafafawngSHi 

*WRWra I wi ?w* fq?fafqq*ft q fan* i 

*r qzutwtftol qgg trcmgj ftgfcfa i 

li «RSWlf I *Hlft TOPIf: tiftaiqmoi fqqqj wfo | 

taifm 3 qziftwnwmr* qgg fiqtfg a re wft j uy q ^ i m 
qiswrerciq. fMroflfauqiRwgqanrci. i awftw fom 
ffaqfarfkftwqw wm. i si^rm atremror 

fawtfa 1 3 53: itarafauren reroifa *r*r: i «rantim- 
m^qi31 q^T •fMif^ fliftw 1 

‘ *3n^n*mi^3 3«m %3 1 

“ Kar. 4 a-b. 

" More lit. CTfiW (*««*»?! . 

" Kar. 4 c. 
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fa** I 

ft««R f^qgfafq ftflWia^! I 

«<4 3^ I 

“to m il I 

'TWJIift ft*l wfo \ iwft 3W 
#na: fliftl: I tWlft * fl «TO: [*3*:] ftfllWiW: sfoq- 
ftjrftfqqqisfa i * ^tf^qftqq;*’ ftftafanreiwr *m\ 
g«q^ i q;v q**ngs *u^tfii i 

1 ‘qwiwiiffiwwww. i 

<ft q*i*tf wiqqqr fnwww ft anuiw-. *rofa i 
tgtropri *q*q 3 ftfcrcfau5*r* i www»r^ a«fa i 

qj5Rrqrf^3 s^i^Mfq q*nng«in]^ ^ 

*nfa i 

*r.www**i arwiroramm I 

' Lit. t»«R. 

u Kar. 4 d. 

■'Lit. flfatfofw: JWI. 

- Kar. 5 a. 

*’ Or OTftWs. 
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M *f q^*nqtefa i i 

«riwft utifann? ^foqftsngiita?: i ^ mvi 
iT^T^ma e^TcTT «n*R»ft*TOtoRWI ftn«no||: ttffoq qfalT 
I q^Riqiftj^ q I g**I- 

I &n * ^*TTOT^> q ftwt^iT: | 3TTqSTC&J q 

erftpwi^ i 

A ‘«n*r*ilTOW^ 3^ I 

W *ffc» * *ft*wg Ml >rqft *ft qqgfae fas- 

«mq, i * ft I < rc*n»g%^sfa*ftqq: i qqifq 

3ITOTC*1*T&: ffa I Wigtfim ^ft Wlft flqqg I 3ffi: 

I q^siWTq[l>nqTq" ?cfts [q«q] q*gi?q: 
*WW ‘"afftlft RS&Tft | *>1 qj f* favft | 
WKI«l'flP*qft?HHT qW WW^WN lit qi?<qT?**qq [<R- 
qi^:] qqFqft^TW I ^ qj a^f^q%H qT 3pjft|TH- 
g^m i ttmi flawwinwn i rfq i <wpt ftera^ 
aiftqftsft ^qfqfHHi ftiHWKsn^ arc qTq^ qioqi^ft- 

“ Kar. Sb. 

" Then follows another interpretation (Chinese Editor). 

“ Lit. SViq. 

** Lit. wfaf«sfa«^tq. 
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sfoqfa i ?ki 

qf^SJ^ | qft 5»!c*rc?!rcTC: *4tfciTH I 3U*I*t 1 

35qfqft smoropi I ajraftiN: fmfciai: I ‘'^^t 
qfaR r^ff? I 

*'m] & [mi-] a*i aqssswrat?* i 
fenfal raftm i i m\ *ara\ *nfa i %i 

[<nf*i] i i [mfa] 

aaprofaifa i 

sWH«Kftira: sqw^aiw*®: TClfs.foWSOTftfa 
ftwn* 1 I m 5Wl?t «ft 1 sffajfofa I <wft *m\ 
S*WJ^ ffcl 3*5* I <Wlfa TOigtroft fMl^S^tffT 
II 

[«?*J ”q*gm* I 

?fr> «w» «m* i qft, flT*n«^i fcim 

SIKWWWR* I ^ afcftfa: «R$W fa: I ^ ^gfSwri 
qrnnqvRn^, i *ra awwis?: faro fa;n an«*ro JnsfTft 
m&rfa. i awrer: fawqfaw: ftroi*rdsif rofa 

" See 1’aramartha‘s version, vjtti ad Kar. 5. 

" = »^*i «KTOIMfa|tPI . Kar. 5c d. 

'' Here I have changed the punctuation in the Chinese text so 
as to suit the sense. 

- Kar. Gm. 
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{ft [«P&fftj l 'offit qmfiwwt ftroftq g*ir i 
3*^ : #8$? I atowwi ft «*ft ftflW *ft4<fa- 
ftft i [**:] ^fHftfa I * ft*R ftn «nfa I ««? 

RWT5T:— 

ft<rc q^n*ftft qv rcifi w i fH , qsjasrijjs*! i *w 

%5n*R*nft i 

qrcn^sftqifftsft i 

wrwf q*# •nfft i awOasn^ i q ft ft# 
ftVRRWCT qft: stffofc | qqft VTOpr {ft ^ 

1 wifi q (an.) ft*n?n«*iR *qft 1 araroRapi 
a <rc*n<*n$Tfts*wTfl* 1 

«fT<U^n^{^TTfTifHftl»ns'.HiIR?f’l: | 

1 vi * 4 [q^-J ^mr# ^ ?ftq 1 *w 
WVnft: iqrercgrf:: | 

IsRP^vq ftSHrorf prsfaft 1 vrar 1 

4 ‘ftnww <f*i 5 TWTqifttqift 1 

- Kar. 6b. 

** This sentence will literally read : >|ft Vlf K^SHR fffi efo l 
TO WWlft: WWJWWRl. 

* - ft*FIWTO, etc. Kar. 6c d. 
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faan*iji frurcwi aroftfa mn. i vmfch 
ftwunftsgri^ i w. Mi ft gw yri q, «rfMfa i 
af&wwft %rc ftai «rat aifa I 

a* i m 3 R!? 5 i 5 <»t f^ia frii 

3?f 3<S«I^ ^ | 

a mi m* aa [n^] ^ifoa i q^H£mpfo* T 
afotqana.'* i fo*Ta aTtfiara: a 03 «nn: taa- 

afta: 1 a qua [qaarofta] 1 

a aiTWi. ;<mg^Ta 1 (afta] aw* qtf$afafa 
wi. 1 & m\m*\i aw* *wf<i 1 M. ftfae- 
[-awri]. a WWK& vwtf, [aai] wjtwwwt 

q^mw^ 1 aataUprortf* area aafa 1 fari a^TOiwa 

fiffifwaw 1 & | frft Jaffa* m ”i ’Vito firwft 1 

rfct tfteirsft 1 

** In the Chinese text (Nankin E«l.) we have to nad mo “ plajj" 
tor slmi " who ", as in the paRe 3ft, line last. 

* -fttm. 

“ Or AffeMIIJ., yu-pith. 

*■ Lit. fw or *4. 

* -wmq. 

•■' More lit. « WRKTW, etc. 
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Jnf^’ * Hf^W. I 

*wftwq fowl ^ i ftqmq^ 3R^cff nf^fct i 
eft^TO: JK*TC: | 

*n«W!W %H fon 3RWW. 3W CffTO: 3JT%H 
**wft i faster prcsqftfto^tq: i y K a fo i g wi ^ i 
"WW. I «W ft 3<CT War * f««rft | f^sf ^ 
^wroitfse R*3a i a wqsrcrcft Runnier: i ^ g$ : 
fnrawtaft: q^qsijwftsfa i «mr >zw&^ i ^ 

**3 wr? ,4 «sr& fcgsud] i aarataFfi i 

•nft ftswftift ftqftjvfl^v^ I 3 twj g ngifTcT?Rf^n- 
*p*i( i flcRRq*j. i aRTft 3TTq;rcftsimple* <r^ ftsf sRifRR 
I S^i5IT^RT5I^^S^tft ftjTH flft^lq qpft | 

I T ‘jfWRRifa RTW I 5f ftqjfom q?g | 

<KT 3fw 3nRRR«R^ I ^Rfq^J | aWlitwfaffqftqq. 

WTR *W gft SiKWPi. | «WI *OTRTCftfrl: I ARPlft^ 
% ftf|if Sfi^ : qtqqt mft ,# || 


" bhumi, li “ earth ” is probably an error for anya, ta, 
“ another " as has been noted by the Chinese Editor. 
n Or 98*raW. 

n Lit. «p&n*i ac9g**g«i%. 

** Lit asWFWTf. 

’* Here ends the Chinese text. The Chinese Editor notes that 
the commentary on remaining portion of the text is not known. 




ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 
ALAMBANAPARlK $5 

WITH COPIOUS EXTRACTS FROM VINlTADEVA'S 
COMMENTARY 

A TREATISE ON THE EXAMINATION OK THE OBJECT-[-CAUSEj 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Adoration to all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ! 

Those who accept that there exists an external thing which 
serves as the object-cause (Mambana) of the consciousness of 
the eye, etc. imagine cither atoms to be [the ultimate object]; 
because they serve as causes of the consciousness ; or aggre¬ 
gates of atoms; because the consciousness arises represent¬ 
ing the image of the aggregates. Now [says the author:] 

1. Though atoms serve as causes of the conscious¬ 
ness (vijnapti) of the sense-organs, they are not its actual 
objects like the sense-organs ; because the consciousness 
does not represent the image of the atoms. 
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XlambanapahIk^a 


[As regards the nature of] the 1 object, [declares the 
author,] consciousness grasps only the form of its own; 
because it arises in that form *. Though ’ the atoms are causes 
of consciousness, they do not possess the form reflected in 
consciousness just like the sense-organs.' Therefore they 
cannot become its actual objects ( {Uambana ). 

Though* aggregates of atoms are alike the image of con¬ 
sciousness, [they cannot become its actual objects;] because 

2a. The consciousness does not arise from what 
is represented in it. 

What * object produces the consciousness endowed with 
the image of the object, is properly said to be the actual 

The following extracts ore translations from the French of 
Vinltadeva's commentary on the Alambanaparlk^. They are first 
translated into French from the Tibetan version of the commentary 
by Mrs. Susumu Yamaguchi and_H. Meyer, and incorporated into 
their French translations of the Alambanapar!k$I published in the 
Journal Asiatique, Jan.-Mar. 1929. 

1 [The opponent says:] If consciousness were not capable 
of being what possesses the form of atoms; it could perceive itself. 
Why will not (then] the atoms, while producing the perception, 
become the object [vifay,i) ? The author replies the following. 

* Speaking otherwise, beyond the production of the form of 
object, consciousness cannot conceive the object (n'foya). 

' That is to say, if a consciousness does not manifest itself 
under one form particularly adapted Ipratiniyala) to the atoms, 
how can it conceive their proper existence ? (And) if it does not 
conceive [the atoms], how can they (atoms) become the object ? 

‘Though [the organ] is the cause [that produces conscious¬ 
ness], it is not capable of being the object itself; because the con¬ 
sciousness which is bom of this [organ] does not grasp the proper 
nature of the organ. 

* In order to refute the opinion of the opponent who maintains 
that the aggregate is the object (artha), the author says the 
following. 

* [The opponent asks:] When one understands that [the re¬ 
presentation] is not produced by this aggregate, why could not 



ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
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object ’ { dlambana ) of the consciousness; because * that alone 
is spoken of [in the S'fistm] as the productive cause of con¬ 
sciousness.' But the aggregates of atoms arc not so (ix. do 
not give rise to consciousness) ; 

2b. ,u Because they do not exist in substance just 
like the double moon ,I . 

The double moon is perceived [by a raanj on account of 
defects of his sense-organs. But [this perception is not 
produced by the double moon, as] there exists no object like 
the double moon. Similarly the aggregates of atoms do not 
exist in substance and cannot act as causes of consciousness. 
Hence they arc not its actual objects. 

2c-r/. Thus both the external things arc unfit to 
be real objects of consciousness. 


this (aggregate) be the perceivable object (illambana) ? The author 
replies the following. 

'When consciousness occurs according to the form of the ‘ 
object and this object produces consciousness, this object ( art ha ) 
is capable of being the perceivable object [illambana). 

'The following is reply to the question: Why is that which 
produces [consciousness) only the perceivable object ? 

’ The S'astra explains further that this object ( art ha) which is 
the cause ( hetu ) of the production of the mind and mental things 
(cittacaitta) and which gives the designations (vym-ahara) to this 
object (arlha) when the mind and mental things have been produced, 
is (precisely! the perceivable object (Slambana). 

" This is reply to the question: Why is not the aggregate 
what produces (the representation] ? 

11 For example, since a second moon does not exist in sub¬ 
stance (dravyalas), it is not capable of being the object (bhOva) 
of the cause of the perception (jtMna) which appears as if it is a 
second moon: in the same way the aggregate is no longer the cause 
of the perception which appears as if it is (the aggregate] itself. 
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The external things, atoms and their aggregates cannot 
serve as the actual objects of consciousness, as both of them 
are defective in one or other respect. 11 

la b. 11 Some [5c5ryas] hoId that the combined 
form of atoms ( sancitakara ) is the cause of con¬ 
sciousness. 

All" things arc possessed of many forms; they are 
perceived in one or other form of many. 11 Even in atoms, 
therefore, there exists the aspect which produces the con¬ 
sciousness possessed of the combined form 

'* That is, (1) when, for the thesis of atoms, though there is 
causality (lictutva), there is no form (Ukaril), and (2) when, for the 
thesis of aggregate, though there is form, there is no causality. 

" Having thus refuted these two theses, the author examines a 
third thesis of some of the advocates of the external things 
(bihyUrtha), vis., VSgbhaja, etc. 

" What does it matter what exists in atoms, they all exist 
substantially ( drmyalas ). Therefore, since they exist substantially, 
the state of combination {sancitOltGra) is capable of being itself the 
cause of knowledge (vijlUtna). The atoms are thus the object 
(vifayit) in another manner. 

[The author asks of these opponents:! Is it not that the 
character of atoms is well-known to be very subtle ? [Now] where 
is found in these [very subtle atoms] such a state of combination 
(sancitO-kilra) ? How can there be two contradictory characters in 
a single [thing] ? 

[The opponents reply:] All the material things are composed 
of four great elements (caturmahiibhuta) and since these latter 
possess the characters of colour, of odour, etc., there is what 
possesses several characters. J ust as there are several characters in 
the atoms which are composed of four great elements, so also there 
are several characters in the state of combination. Thus all things 
have several characters, but one cannot see all of them at the 
same time. , 

u Because their powers being differently affected, the organs 
cannot cognise all the objects (artha) at the same time. 

''' Having proved that in the atoms there is the combination, 
one, further proves that in the atoms there is the cause which 
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3 c-d. The 1 ' atomic form docs not become the 
object of consciousness just like the attributes such as 
solidity, etc. 

Just as the attributes, solidity and others, though existent 
in atoms, are not perceived by the visual consciousness, so 
also the atomic form 

4<i-6. In that case, the [different] perceptions of a 
pot, cup, etc. will be identical 

Though the atoms of a pot are greater in number and 
that of a cup [less], there exists no distinction whatever 
amongst' the atoms 

produces the perception manifesting itself as if it is a combination. 
It is, one asserts, the two parts of the perceivable objects (Mamba- 
itasya dvibhitga) which lack in the two (previous] propositions. 
When one says that the existence of cause produces the perception, 
he asserts the causality. When one says that what manifests itself 
as if a combination (produces the perception], he supposes the form, 
and he proves the reality ( aslitva ) of the state of combination. 

ir If there is in the atoms the state of combination which is 
their gross character, how can one call them atoms ? [The opponent 
continues the following]. 

“ It is so because the powers of the organs are differently 
affected (praliuiyata). Likewise, though [there are atoms] they arc 
no longer (capable of being object of the visual perception]. 

” The author, wishing to refute the third proposition, asks: 
What state of combination do you want to assert in the atoms ?, 
land he adds :1 In all cases, it is well-known that the vase and cup, 
etc., are combinations (of atoms). In such case, what state exists 
in the atoms ? If you say : “ It is tlitf state of vase," the perception 
of vase will arise in all the combinations of the cup, etc. If you 
say : " It is the state of the cup,” the perception of the cup will arise 
in all (the combinations of the vase, etc.]. Therefore the (different) 
perceptions ( Pfthagbuddhi) called in certain case “ perception of 
the vase ” and in some other case “ perception of the cup " will 
not arise. 

" The opponent says : With regard to the vase, atoms are 
numerous with regard to the cup, they are a few ; one recognises 
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4c. If [the opponent says that] the perception 
differs in accordance with differences in the forms of 
the pot and others ; 

If you think that the parts of the pot, etc. neck, etc. [and 
that of the cup] are different, whereby these differentiating 
elements differentiate their respective cognitions. True, this 
differentiating clement exists in the pot, etc. 

4<i-5a. But it never exists in the atoms which 
exist in substance, because the atoms are absolutely 
identical in their dimensions 

Though" the atoms are different in substance, there 
exists absolutely no distinction in their atomic sixe" (pari- 
m&n<jlalya). 

equally atoms either many or a few in other cases ; therefore there 
exists a distinction (vfatfa) of perception made by “ many " or 
" a few 

The author replies; The distinction m the perception ( buddhi- 
vifes-a) is not capable of being made by “ a few," or “ many " : for 
though in the vast there are many atoms and la /<tvl in the cup, 
however there is, when the question is the character of atoms, no 
difference which exists in itself. Therefore it will happen that in 
the case of numerous atoms, one will have a large vessel, and in the 
case of a few atoms, one will have a small one; but it will not 
happen that in the same state of combination the perception of the 
vase will arise in the case where there are many atoms: and that the 
perception of the cup will arise in the case where there are a few. 

11 The difference is not found any longer in what is called the 
exiguous sphericity (parimanjalya) of atoms. 

” The opponent asks: Is it not that the atoms of the vase are 
precisely of one substance (dravya) other [than the cup], and that 
the atoms of the cup are also of one substance other [than the 
vase] ? And how can one say that there is no difference in measure ? 
The author replies the following. 

• " The difference in form does not reside in the atoms. Just as 

whatever they may be and however numerous they may be, they all 
exist in the substance, so whatever may be their measures, the atoms 
are all of an exiguous sphericity, and this sphericity of the atoms is 
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5b. Therefore* 4 the differentiation goes along with 
things substantially non-existent. 

The difference in forms lies only in the empirical things," 
but not in the atoms “. The " pot and other things arc only 
empirically true. 

5 c-d. For, if you remove one by one the atoms 
[of the pot, etc.] the perception illuminating the image 
of the pot, etc. will immediately vanish away. 

Even * if that which is connected with them ( sambandhin) 
is excluded, what substantially exist, do not cease to produce 
their own cognitions, as for example, the colour [blue,] ” etc. 

precisely their unique character. Therefore how oould one differ¬ 
entiate the perception [by means of] the difference of atoms ? One 
will assert to this that the state of combination is gross. Now, since 
the atoms exist in substance, they ought to exist in “ being which 
has no extension ", otherwise, if they had extension (dighAflgn), 
they would not be capable of existing in substance. Therefore, 
since the atoms are not extended, wherefrom comes the difference of 
arrangement ? 

" Having thus refuted the difference of forms of atoms, the 
author concludes the following. 

* Because they are extended. 

“ Because they are not extended. 

" According to the Vais'efikas, the vase, Icupl, etc. are substan¬ 
tially existent. If the Vaitfegika asks: How do you know that 
what are called vase, Icupl, etc. exist by convention ? The author 
replies the following. 

** [The Vais'esika continues :1 If one would exclude [entirely] 
the atoms one after another, the perception which possesses the 
representation of the vase, etc. having not arisen, how might it 
result form this that the vase, tcup], etc. might exist conventionally ? 
The author replies the following. 

” If the vase, [cup] etc. were substantial beings, if even what 
is connected with them, was entirely excluded, they would not 
cease [to produce] the perception [of colour, etc]. 

[The Vais'esika replies:] If one excludes entirely the atoms one 
after another, the cohesion (samyoga) which produces (a rambha) 

7 
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It is ", therefore, rationally deduced that the objects of differ¬ 
ent sensual cognitions do not exist externally. 

6 a-c. Itis the object ( artha ) which exists inter¬ 
nally in knowledge itself as a knowable aspect and 
which appears to us as if it exists externally. 

Though" the external things arc denied, what exists 
internally in knowledge itself [«.<r. its knowable aspect] 

the substance, being destroyed, and [consequently, if 1 the vase 
is destroyed, is it not that the perception does not arise any 
more? What prevents the vase, [cup] etc. from being existent 
[substiantally] always (sarvadil) and wherever this may be (sar- 
valra ) [without their destruction]. 

[The author replies :1 If the vase and other substantial things 
formed of parts (avayavidravya) exist beyond the atoms, when one 
says that the vase, [cup] etc. are constituted by atoms, is he 
willing to say (1) that the atoms exist in proper being as numerous 
as they may be, or (2) that they exist partly ? In the [second] 
case, what is beyond the elements that produce one whole (nvayavifi) 
exists by means of a single element of this whole owing to which 
this [whole] is going to exist there; if [as in the first case] what iB 
beyond the constituent elements does not exist that is going to exist 
in [its] proper nature [svarGpetja] howerer numerous the atoms 
may be; thus, the atoms as numerous as they may be, become one 
whole: vase, [cupj etc. consequently, when the unity component 
(that is to say the atoms) of the whole is destroyed, this whole does 
not exist any more substantially; because if it existed again, one 
would assert simultaneously several contradictory states (fcMJva). 

" Having thus proved that three propositions are not capable 
of [demonstrating] that the external object is the perceivable object 
(alambaua), [the author says] in conclusion : Since tho atoms arc 
not capable of being the perceivable object, therefore, etc. 

“ Having thus refuted the principal doctrines of other schools 
whose proposed theories could be destroyed by means of well- 
established reasonings, the author, now, wishing to establish his 
principal doctrine on the perceivable object, says the following. 

" The opponent says: If there .was no external object, is it 
not true that there would not be any conditional cause {pratyaya) 
of the perceivable object of consciousness ? 

[The author replies :J Here, one is not in the error of non-exis¬ 
tence of the conditional cause of the perceivable object; for,-. 
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and appears to us as though it is existent externally, serves as 
a condition of the actual object (dtambanapratyaya) [to con¬ 
sciousness"]. 

6c-d. Because ** consciousness is the essence [of 
the external object] and that [object essence of which 
is consciousness] acts as the condition [to conscious¬ 
ness].* 0 

The internal consciousness appears as [manifold external] 
object ( artha ) and also arises from that [objective asj>ect of 
its own"]. Thus the internal consciousness is endowed with 
two parts (ix. image and cause) [which circumstance is absent 
in all the previous propositions] and therefore what exists 
internally in the consciousness («.«. the objective aspect) is the 
object-condition ( dlambanapratyaya) to the consciousness. 

If only the objective appearance of consciousness is 
experienced, [it will be a part of the consciousness and ap¬ 
pearing simultaneously with it]. How can a part of 

" For example, for the eye-diseased person (taimirika), appear¬ 
ances of hairs, flies, etc., appear in the perception with the forms 
of hairs, flies, etc., Ireall. Likewise, since the knowable aspect 
fgrShya-bhaga) is capable of being characteristic of the object 
(artha), one calls it the conditional cause of the perceivable object 
(< Qlambana ). 

** Ths opponent asks Rgain: Then how could the knowable 
aspect, be the characteristic of the perceivable object ? The author 
answers the following. 

** And also because, thanks to the maturity of impregnations 
(vilaan 3= perfume) frequently repeated of the blue, yellow, etc., the 
perception (jllana) arises in possessing the characteristic of the blue, 
yellow, etc., this characteristic is the conditional cause of con¬ 
sciousness. 

" Mrs. S. Yamaguchi and H. Meyer, probably on the authority 
of Vinitadeva, translate this passage thus: As consciousness, 
[through the characteristics] of the object (artha) [which exists] 
internally (i.#., subjectively) (“the knowable aspect) possesses the 
characteristic of this object, this characteristic existing, the 
consciousness arises. 
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consciousness and appearing simultaneously be a condition to 
the consciousness ” [itself] ? 

7 a. [Though * the external object] is only a part 
[of the internal consciousness,] it is a condition {pratyaya) 
[to the consciousness], because it is invariably associa¬ 
ted with the consciousness. 

[The objective aspect of consciousness,] though arising 
simultaneously with it, becomes condition to [the conscious¬ 
ness] which is produced by other [conditions], "Logicians 
(naiydyika) say as below : The possession of existence fbh&va) 
[by existence] and of non-existence ( abhdva) [by non-cxist- 
cncc] is the characteristic sign of successive productions of 
the cause and result, [this result] possessing the cause.” 

* [The opponent says:] In all cases, one comprehends that 
what is perceivable internally existent (t\e., subjectvely) in the con¬ 
sciousness, be /hut Ihe appearance itself (=what appears). But, he 
will say, if this perceivable object ( Slambana) appears as an appear¬ 
ance designed (dessinie) by the character of what is perceivable 
(jneyHkHra), this perceivable object will be what appears at the 
same time as a part of this [appearance]. How could [such an 
appearance] be conditional cause {pratyaya) [of the object per¬ 
ceivable by the consciousness] ? 

If it was possible, this would be " oneself made by oneself ** or, 
the knowable aspect (grtshyablidga) would produce the knowable 
aspect {grlihyabhiga ); boms of the right and left of the ox would 
themselves produce one by the other; this would be a formidable 
error (atiprasanga) [there]. 

" [To this objection the author replies the following]. 

" [The opponent says:] By means of discrimination of parts, 
it would be possible that oneself makes oneself, how would it be 
possible that it is what possesses the determinate cause ( nimitta) 
without the confusion between the being of cause and of its result ? 
The author replies the following. 

"That is to say, at the moment when the knowable aspect 
exists, the perception exists also; when it does not exist, [the per¬ 
ception] exists no more. Consequently these two [existences] which 
arise simultaneously arc capable of being the cause and its result. 
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Or,*' 

7b. It becomes condition also in succession by 
transmitting the force" (a'ab/i). 

It ° is also possible successively that the objective ap¬ 
pearance of consciousness ( arthdvabhdsa ), in order to give 
rise to a result homogeneous with itself, makes the force 
(raiti) seated in the [store-house] consciousness, and it is 
not contradictory ** [to the reasoning]. 

" Having thus explained that the existence (bhiiva) of the 
object (vij<-iyri) and the existence of that which perceives the object 
(vifnyin) exist at the same time, the author, now, explains that the 
existence of the object (vifoya) and the existence of that which 
perceives the object (vifayin) arise also successively (krametja). 

" When the knowable aspect disposes {dispose) the dominant 
force, it objectivisms itself into a proper being which produces 
successively [consciousness]; for, while destroying itself, this know- 
able aspect deposits at this moment its dominant force on the 
AlayavijUSrta. If therefore this dominant force produces ac¬ 
companying factors ( sahaltilrin ) at the second moment, it will pro¬ 
duce a consciousness homogeneous with [the dominant force], but 
at this moment only. 

If the [dominant force] at this moment, does not produce the 
accompanying factors, when they arise in the third, fourth, or no 
matter what instant, this [dominant force], they having matured, 
will produce the same consciousness as this. 

When one has this comprehension, he has no more difficulties 
“ oneself is made by oneself " or " they arise at the same time ” 
and others. 

Thus this blue and Other [colours], the characteristics of the 
knowable aspect, which existed in the precedent perception produce 
the following perception which will have the characteristics of blue, 
yellow, red and other [colours]. 

41 The opponent says: If the dominant force (rak/i) produces 
the perception (jMlna), the dominant force will be precisely the 
object (vifaya), while the precedent knowable aspect will not be the 
object. [The author replies the following.] 

44 If the dominant force is not determined (vyavasthita) [to the 
actionl by the knowable aspect, this dominant force will not produce 
any more such perception. Consequently, since the perception 
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[The opponent says:] If only the self of conscious¬ 
ness constitutes the object-condition ; how should we explain 
[tlie saying that] the visual consciousness arises depending 
upon the eye and (form u (r&pa)\ ? 

[The author replies :]“ 

7 c-d. What is the sense-organ is [nothing but] 
the force itself [in consciousness] by virtue of its acting 
simultaneously [with the object] as an auxiliary cause 
(sahaknrin) [for raising up of consciousness]. 

The" sense-organs arc inferred from [the nature of] their 
results to be only the forces of consciousness, but never 
constituted of matters. 1 ' 

which is born of the dominant force, is also product of theknowable 
aspect, there is no any contradiction (viroJIut). 

[The idea that the interior] possesses two modalities is precisely 
possible according to the former proposition (pakfa), for, the know- 
able aspect producing the perception similar to itself, [the interior] 
possesses two modalities. 

•' It is 90 because, the eye acting simultaneously with the force 
which had already appeared, had produced [visual] consciousness. 
But if the interior form had not appeared previously to the eye, how 
could it produce the visual consciousness in acting simulaneously 
with the interior form ? 

"If the organs are made by elements, [as the SarvBslivadin* 
assert,1 there will be this difficulty raised by the opponent, but in 
our opinion, the proper nature of the dominant force (s'akti) which 
one believes as the organ itself and which acts simultaneously 
[with the object (vr>ny<r)l if precisely the organ. Therefore, for us, 
just as the form is interior, the eye also is an interior proper being. 

* ! [The opponent asks:] How could one know that the organ is 
live proper being of the dominant force ? [The author replies the 
following.] 

“ For, one could infer merely some cause in considering the 
result, but one could not infer the genus (viVefa) of the cause. For 
example, one could infer the fire on merely seeing the smoke, but 
one could not infer the genus of the fire and say if these are of 
lierbs, of leaves [that burning]; likewise, one could, solely by the 
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8 a. That force is not contradictory to the con¬ 
sciousness.” 

That force be in consciousness, or in its self which is 
of indescribable nature - ; there*' is no difference in production 
of the result. 

8 b-d. Thusthe objective aspect (vi$ayarvpa) 
[of consciousness] and the force ( sfakti) [called 

fruit characteristic of consciousness, make inference on the 
cause, but one could not deduce the genus of the cause, that is to 
say that which has been made by the elements, etc. 

"The opponent says: The dominant force (niM) depends on 
the possessor of that force {minimal ); for, without basis Qldhltra), 
the dominant force is not capable to exist. The possessor of the 
force (raktimat) is one of the organs: now this [organ] itself has 
been constituted by the elements. 

The author answers: If one considers the representation 
(vijllapti) oi consciousness, [the conception] of one basis for the 
dominant force is not contradictory. This being admitted, if one 
basis is necessary, the consciousness (viflttlna) itself is capable of 
being this basis {its-raya) ; for, in the consciousness, there is a proper 
being which knows the object (vifaya) and [at the same time] a 
proper being which knows itself (svasamvedana). 

** The opponent replies: while the dominant force residing in 
this [organ] made by the elements, produces one fruit different 
[from that of consciousness] the dominant force residing in 
consciousness produces [in its turn] one fruit different [from that 
which a compound of elements would produce]. [Now, you assert 
thatj the organ consists in the dominant force [and] however the 
fruit of elements and that of consciousness are different: the organ 
does not reside thus in the dominant force, hut it is necessarily 
composed of the elements, thus the dominant force would he 
capable of being sometime in consciousness and sometime in the 
proper nature inexplicable (anirdcrya) (that is to say in the organ). 

*' The author replies : There is no any difference in the produc¬ 
tion of the fruit: for, in all manner (sarvatha), to see the form, [to 
hear the sound,] etc. are simply productions of the dominant force. 

* [The opponent asks:] Then what is thus the cause of the 
dominant force of the organ ? 

The author replies: Just as consciousness arises from 
the dominant force of the organ, so this dominant force of the 
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sense-organ] go mutually conditioned from immemorial 
time. 

Depending upon the force {rakti) called eye, and the 
interior form (antah rBpa ) arises the consciousness which 
appears as though it is the external object, but it arises un¬ 
differentiated from the perceivable object. These'' two act 
mutually conditioned without beginning in time ( anadikila ). 
Sometime H when the force (called vasarul) gets matured, 
consciousness is transformed into a form of object (vifayS- 
kdrald) and sometime" the force arises from [the conscious¬ 
ness] endowed with the form of object." The consci¬ 
ousness and force, both may be said to be either different 

oman arises equally from the previous consciousness which causes 
the activity (fl wthti) of the organ, and this previous consciousness 
arises from the dominant force of the organ still more anterior. 
Thus, etc. 

" The opponent asks: Then wherefrom does this dominant 
force proceed ? 

The author replies: The dominant force proceeds also from 
the anterior consciousness which causes the activity of the organ ; 
this consciousness in its turn proceeds from a dominant force more 
anterior, and this same dominant force proceeds from a conscious¬ 
ness still more anterior which has caused the activity of the organ. 
Thus these two, etc. 

M Having thus explained that the dominant force of the organ 
and consciousness are beings (bhiivo) of the cause (helu) and 
of the fruit (phala), the author, now, in order to explain that the 
dominant force and consciousness are reciprocally mutual causes 
and this without commencement in time, says : Sometime, etc. 

** The translation of this passage is done according to Para- 
mArtha- According to Vinltadeva, French translators have done 
thus : Sometime, in Ithe mind which possesses! the form of this 
(object) it is the dominant force (which is produced). 

* Then at this moment, the cause and its fruit arising recipro¬ 
cally in an uninterrupted continuity, one says that the time is 
without commencement. 
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from or identical with one another as one may*’ like. 
Thus “ the interior object [which is not different from consci¬ 
ousness] is endowed with two factors, [image and cause] and 
therefore it is logically concluded that consciousness Lalone] 
is transformed into [external] object (vifaya). 

The treatise on the examination of the object composed 
by Acirya Dinn&gn is complete. 


" The opponent asks: Are the dominant forco of the organ 
and that of the object different from the consciousness or not ? If 
they are different, there is only difference in denominations, but the 
object is the same ; because (at this moment) one admits (pratijHa) 
an organ and a perceivable object (Wambana) apart from con¬ 
sciousness. If they are not different, one could not say that this 
dominant forco is the organ and that this dominant force is the 
object. 

The author replies: The dominant forces are the proper 
nature laiman) of differentiations (vis-eja) of a stage [avasthU) 
and they exist conventionally (samt'ftfyff); therefore, relying upon 
the mundane designation (laukikavyavahara) one could, as he likes, 
say that (sometime! consciousness on the one hand and [the 
organ and the object] on the other are oj different nature (anyatva) 
and [sometime] of non-different nature (ananyatva). See addi¬ 
tional notes. 

For, thus, some things which exist conventionally are in certain 
case designated by different denominations; for example, one says 
“ the perfume of the sandalwood ” (now, the perfume is not the 
same thing as the sandalwood] and in some other case they are 
designated by non different [denominations]: for example, one says 
“ the vase is in such matter ", etc. [now, the vase could not exist 
beyond the matter which constitutes]. 

** Thus, having demonstrated that the perceivable object 
ialambana) is truly interior, the author in conclusion, says the 
following, 
a 
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In order to light up the wisdom 

In the vicious-and-dull-minded men, and 

In order to let them extirpate their evils who spoke, 

1 pay homage to Him and investigate the [true] 
meaning [of the text]. 

Some philosophers accept the external things 
as object-causes of the consciousness of the 
eye and others. 

The fruit of investigation comprises the rejection 
of what is rejectable and the adoption of what is worth 
adopting ; therefore the cause for both is set forth here. 
The word 1 “ others ” includes the five-fold conscious¬ 
ness which arises having the support of material objects 
and the senses as accepted by other schools of philosophy. 
They conceive that the senses are directed each to an 
[invariable external] real object. But the conscious¬ 
ness bom of the mind [as the sixth organ] is not to be 
accepted as correct; for, it is not directed to an 

Read in the Sanskrit text p. 21, lines 7—9, as affftW 
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invariable real object, but to an object which is only 
conventionally true, for example, the chariot * and the 
like. Though it may be permitted that the mental 
consciousness is conditioned by a real object endowed 
with parts 1 (avayavtn) ; yet it grasps also an object 
which is not its own and which lacks a form similar 
to one reflected in consciousness. But for the con¬ 
sciousness of the eye and others, there is well-known 
separate object invariably associated with each of the 
senses. No such fixity of object is arrived at in the 
case of mental consciousness. 

Moreover, the Truth in its essence is to be realised 
inwardly by a knowledge born of the repeated practice 
of trance, and never becomes the object of the dis¬ 
criminative thought (tarka = mana$) ; and again it ap¬ 
pears as though it is perceivable, yet it shines as object 
only of a supreme knowledge born of contemplating 
what is heard and what is thought out, [and not at all 
of the mental consciousness]. Thus the object of the 
mental consciousness becomes absolutely non-existent. 
For, this object can be no capable of being condition- 
cause at the moment of its origination ; 4 nor can it be 
so in the past and future moments, because the things 
of past and future are non-entities just like the uncom¬ 
posite elements of existence, [ether, etc]. For this 

’ Cf. Tattvas. pafl. p. 206; Nyftyavirtika, p. 80—1 where 
different explanations arc given for rathttdivat. 

' Read in the Sanskrit text p. 21, line 11, oqfq 

* Read in the Sanskrit text p. 22, line, 4 HTOgtSTtl for | 
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reason, the word “ others ” is said to include the body 
of five sorts of consciousness. 

Then, if [you say that] the mental consciousness 
owes its existence to what is brought home by the sensual 
consciousness; * how is that also possible ? It cannot 
take place either in the same moment as the sensual 
consciousness or in the immediate next moment. It 
is not possible in the immediate next moment, be¬ 
cause the object like the colour, etc., has already been 
vanished away in the immediate next moment. Nor 
does the object of the present moment become condi¬ 
tion to it, because it has been grasped by sensual 
consciousness. 

[If you say that] the mental consciousness grasps 
naturally the external object of its own accord, then 
there will be no possibility of existence of the blind or 
deaf,* etc. [To accept] a sense faculty other than the 
eye, etc. is contradictory to the inferential knowledge. 
The denial of extra material object [which may suit to 
the mental consciousness being gladly admitted, why 
should we entertain a bias for the mental consciousness 
alone ? To the visual and other consciousness material 
things serving as supporting causes become bases. 
[But to the mental consciousness there is no such thing 
as basis.) What is short of basis, has by nature no 

* Read in the text, p. 22. line, 6, I 

Whole discussion below, cf. WWlfSvifti, II, 239—244. 

' Cf. Tattvas. poft. p. 825 ; Nyiyabmdupkft. p. 10. 

' Read in the Sanskrit text, p. 22, line 12, 
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function to perform, and therefore is to be non-existent; 
[e.£. ether]. So also is the case with the mind. 

[Though] the object ( nlambana) may be [proved 
by] the perceptive knowledge, yet, since it consists in 
the nature of being grasped * ( grllhyasvabhava ), it is 
absolutely unreal. So we consider it right to reject 
the nature of its being object ( vlambanatn ) and thereby 
the nature of its being basis ( asfryayata ). However, the 
force (sfaktt) which constitutes the sense faculty and 
which acts simultaneously [with consciousness] will 
imagin it to exist. 

An external thing, etc. 

It is perceived that there is some object other than 
this [consciousness]. This [consciousness] makes known 
[to us] something opposite [to itself]. That something 
is called object since it is [as it were] capable of being 
grasped by an entity other than itself. 

How could one say that something (e.g. perception) 
depends upon mere collocation * (sBmagrt) ? For, the 
collocation is not properly a substance. [If one argues 
that we should accept that principle in accordance with 
the TathSgata’s teaching in respect of the two fold 
Truth, failing which] the TathSgata’s Truth will be 
far amiss from correctly understood. This argument 
goes by itself against the reasonings preceding and 

* Cf. Nyiyavirtika, p. 521 where some anumBtia is referred 
to thus : * fanajfaftsET ftw: >vifw ■ WWtfaHl P- 656: 

•nt oth*ih—* fart* i 

•This seems to be a reference to the MBdhyamik&’s stand¬ 
point. Cf. RTflWTT etc., in the Bhavasafikrinti »Dtra, $ 11. 
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succeding. But, for my own part; where is [the possi¬ 
bility of] incurring such a fallacy ? For, I have accepted 
that it depends upon a substance (dravyo) as well as 
collocation ( sBmagri ). Now it follows that even if 
some other objection is raised, that also may be taken 
to be answered. 

“ They postulate the subtle atom ” 

Though the subtle atom perishes as soon as it 
appears, yet two substances serve as a cause, but not 
collocation [of atoms]. For example, things, colour 
and others, though they are simultaneously present 
before the senses, become objects [only of their 
respective senses] without any confusion on account of 
the fact that the faculty of grasping a particular object 
is fixedly assigned to each sense. All substances are 
perishing, yet the double 10 atom which is capable of 
existing [at the time of grasping] serves as the object- 
cause. 

“ Because the atom serves as cause for that.” 

The word “ that" means the consciousness of the 
eye, etc. It arises on a contact [of the sense-organ] 
with the object constituted of parts. So say some 
[AcSryas]: Among the causes, that which acts as the 
productive cause becomes its actual object.” 

“ Contrast the Tattvasarigrahapeff. p. 55 I 

Bhavaviveka calls 2 atoms as a dravya v. Ui, Vais'e^ika philos¬ 
ophy, p. 131. _ 

" Read in the Sanskrit test p. 23, line 14: * •ffiSWTN: M: 
gfjjfcj ftsruw I Cf. S'lokavirtika,’ p. 285: 3?T^fr- 
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“ Or some others postulate the aggregate 
of atoms " 

The advocates of this doctrine say that the aggre¬ 
gate formed of atoms serves as the actual object of 
consciousness. 

“ Because consciousness arises represent¬ 
ing the image of the aggregate of atoms.” 

The aggregate is believed to be the actual object 
of consciousness, since it is bom of the aggregate 
[and endowed with its image]. It is as somebody says: 
“ A thing whose form is represented in a consciousness 
is really its object.” 11 Both these disputants say: 
[Here the following thesis is intended to be formulated: 
consciousness has an aggregate thing as its object; 
because it is endowed with the form of that aggregate 
object]. Now, if [the idealist objects that] this reason is 
invalid and cannot be formulated as such ; for, it lacks 
an appropriate example just as the second reason which 
could prove the %'alidity of the first one does. [Moreover, 
says the idealist, the reason is not recognised by us; 
because we do not accept that the image represented in 
consciousness pertains to an external aggregate thing, 
nor do we consider real the aggregate apart from its parts 
i.e. atoms. Therefore we do not have anything external 
corresponding to the gross form found in consciousness. 
We may now, answer that] the general quality of atoms 
(paramatiustttnnnyalakqatui) while acting as actual 

11 We may conveniently read in Sanskrit p. 23 , jine 20, 
JPI. fajlR etc. Cf. Prami!>av&rtika: a* 

awr u Vjtti: i 
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object of consciousness will cause a gross form to 
appear in it. But if you assume that there is no 
external thing which may serve as a cause to conscious¬ 
ness'* ; [then] there is a fault of the subject of your 
thesis being contradicted in its own character. So also 
is your probandum (dharma - sudhyadkarma) unknown 
to us." If you say that what has been recognised by the 
opponent as an accepted fact, can only be formulated as 
an appropriate example, then the same is also to be 
applied in respect of Probandum [you cannot prove 
by means of inference a thing which is impossible to 
prove]. 

However, .one whose mind is bent on supreme 
pramutta , says : By what reason the two reasons, source 
of dispute can be made valid, that reason is not to be 
found because of lack of example which is recognised 
both by us. Hence in what manner may the repre¬ 
sentation of the image in consciousness be established 
as valid reason ?" 

“ Though atoms serve as causes," etc. 
as accepted [by the advocates of atoms, that is, some of 
the early Buddhists and Jains]. The atom by itself 
cannot serve as the cause of the consciousness for the 
reason that it is not perceived and hence non-existent; 


» Vijnatunh SvarhrBlaMbanath is the thesis of the VijBKna- 
vldin. This view has been much criticised by Kumlnla.and 
Udyotakara; (STlokav&rtika and N. Vfirtika with T** “ d N - SGtr * 

IV, 2, 26). ^ v 

M Read in Sanskrit p 24, line 4: nffo l BIT 

qfawmffen i 

M Read in Sanskrit: 1 
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yet the body of atoms does so. However, they become 
objects mutually unconnected. 1 ' 

“ Like the senses 

Just as a sense-faculty, though it serves as a basis 
of the association of consciousness, never becomes its 
object; because it docs not bear the image of the sense- 
faculty ; so also atoms. What do not possess the image 
of consciousness are not considered to be its objects. 
Therefore it is said: 

[25] " That is the object ” 

“ The form of its own" means the image of 
consciousness itself. “ Consciousness grasps " means 
it determines. 17 

How is it known that consciousness grasps only the 
form of its own ? 

“ Because it arises in that form." 

This refers to the mind, [the preceding moment of 
consciousness]. Consciousness arises in a form which 
resembles the mind. When there is a mutual correspon¬ 
dence or co-ordination {snrnpya) between the conscious¬ 
ness and the object-image, then we call it grasping 
of the object by consciousness. 1 ' In fact, for you, there 
is no object grasped beyond consciousness. How could 
you, then, explain the causality of the object non¬ 
existent apart from consciousness for rising up of its 

“ According to KSL^mlra VaibhS$ikas and Bhadanta Vasu- 
bandhu atoms never get combined, (no sfirs-anti), see. Additional 
Notes below. 

” Read in Sanskrit: 3^1% I fNhnl fWVi^ I 

" Cf. PramftgavKr. vftti, p. 230: I 

9 
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consciousness ? Yet there is already in the preceding 
moment the object-image. When this object-image is 
brought home in the self of consciousness just like an 
image in the mirror, it is considered that the conscious¬ 
ness has grasped its object, [and also that the latter has 
produced the former]. The self of the double atom 
does not represent the image reflected upon conscious¬ 
ness. If it does so, then we may consider the atom 
also to be its object. 

• " Like the sense organ ” 

Though it serves as the cause, it becomes no object. 
If you accept that whichever is cause, is object, then the 
sense-faculty also could possibly become object. [It is 
also not possible to argue that mere causality is not crite¬ 
rion for its being object of consciousness, but a causal cle¬ 
ment which is endowed with the image felt in conscious¬ 
ness is so ; because] it has already been stated that the 
reason, the possession of the image in consciousness 
suffers a fallacy of its being not established. Thus we 
have to concede that the mind, i.e. the preceding mo¬ 
ment of consciousness serves not merely as cause [of the 
following moment of consciousness], but it appears 
both as the sense-faculty as well the image of the object. 

If you establish as the cause what has been 
stated above, i.e., atoms 1 *; then, atoms being the cause, 
how does it follow that the same becomes object ? 
[If you say that the causality and objectivity are 
mutually concomitant and found invariably together] 

" Read in Sanskrit p. 25, line 16 : qft 4IWH, etc. 
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then, the sense-faculty being the cause, that also 
will become object. [Because the sense-faculty 
never becomes object of any consciousness] the said 
concomitance incurs (26] a fallacy of inconclusiveness. 
Such being your proposition, we establish * this : 

“ Because atoms do not possess the form 

reflected in consciousness,” etc. 

Why is this sentence ? It purports to establish our 
own proposition. One cannot consider one's proposition 
to be established by merely criticising other’s thesis. 
In order to formulate his own proposition, (AcSrya says 
thus:) thesis : atoms do not become objects of consci¬ 
ousness ; reason : because they do not manifest the form 
found in their consciousness; example: like a sense- 
faculty. 

If the above phrase indicates that this is the reason 
for this proposition, it would follow that the author of the 
Sastra having first set forth his opponent’s proposition, 
propounds his own one which goes in agreement with 
his opponent’s. And now the author, having paid his 
attention to the refutation of the opponent’s proposition, 
would exhibit many defects upon it and set it aside 
ultimately. [In arguing thus] the thesis which never 
varies that (i.e. reason) will be asserted. Other thesis 
which always varies [the reason] will be dissented. 

At the outset the opponent raises an objection 
(da^apd) [to the above proposition] pointing out to its 
inconclusive reasoning. How false a syllogism you 
* Read in Sanskrit p. 26, line 1: 3UT 5R. I [sfTf l] 
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have formulated! Even the ordinary folk says that 
the reason which is found separated from and 
never associated with the object to be proved 
(, sadhya ) is not at all a reason, but such reason gives 
rise to the doubt as to the existence of the object to be 
proved. Therefore you should formulate some other 
syllogism. Your reason “ The atoms do not possess 
the form reflected in consciousness " may sometimes 
exist in the atoms whose innate natures are undeter¬ 
mined. But the resolve is not correct that conscious¬ 
ness always arises in co-ordination with the image [of 
the object]. Therefore there is no room for your deter¬ 
mination that the atoms do not possess the form reflect¬ 
ed in consciousness. It ought to be stated on the other 
hand, that they are of indeterminate natures. However, 
this much is certain that what produces consciousness 
does not become its object just like the atom of sense- 
faculty. There are well-known other different causes 
which produce the visual consciousness; none of them 
makes known to us the innate natures of atoms, because 
consciousness never exhibits their forms. 

What has been stated in respect of the sensual 
consciousness may also be equally applied to the other 
types of consciousness. The sense-faculty given above 
as example is in fact stated with a view of particulari- 
sation ( fradars'anitrthatn ) and other example may also 
be obtained by way of implication ( arthttpatti ). Thus 
the statement of the above reason also becomes useless. 

[27] [The author replies:] The atom, though it func¬ 
tions as cause, becomes no actual object of consciousness, 
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and with this intention the above statement was made. 
It is so lest the sound and other atoms should cause 
to raise up the consciousness of other sense-organ. 
Someone says: In the self of consciousness the gross 
form is not perceived ; hence it is not object of itself a 
just like the atom of the sense-faculty. Because the 
theory that the image of consciousness is due to the bring¬ 
ing home of the real object-image upon consciousness 
is not reasonable, the saying that no gross-form is 
perceived as appertaining to consciousness is very ap¬ 
propriate.® 

Thus we have spoken that 

“ atoms are not objects of consciousness.” 

The reason for this is that they do not possess the 
form [that is experienced in consciousness] and that the 
hypothesis that they are its objects is not well proved 
by any means of knowledge (pramupa). 

If so, [the opponent says,] then, let the aggregate 
of atoms be its object. [That could not be possible.] 
If you, [says the author,] desire to prove your proposi¬ 
tion on the ground that all things spoken of (in the 
world) are established (as real); [then, I may reply 
that] your reason is not an established one; this 
will be a true logic. 

“ Though the aggregate possesses the image 
of consciousness ". 

n Cf. PramSrjav. vjtti, II, 211 : * * f7* f^T>TOfW- 

WR: 

" It ia not clear what the author has replied in regard to the 
fallacy of reason that has been pointed out by the opponent. 
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And it may become object; yet it does not act as 
its cause. For, 

“ consciousness does not arise from the aggregate." 
Aggregate-consciousness bears a form (similar to) 
the aggregate. But it docs not produce consciousness. 

How can this be the cause for it ? Since it has no 
characteristic of an object (nlambanalak$aiuz), it could 
not (be proved to) exist. As regards the nature of what 
has been previously spoken of, atom, it lacks the 
form felt in consciousness. What is, then, char¬ 
acterised as object ? 

“ Every object which necessarily produces the 
consciousness possessed of the image similar ■ 

to itself ( i.e the object), is said to be its proper 
object 

[28] In accordance with [the process of arising of] 
the object-consciousness, [we say that] what is a produc¬ 
tive cause of consciousness, that is only its object. Some¬ 
body says: Every object necessarily is the cause of 
the mind and mental elements. This object having 
produced [consciousness] is spoken of as if it was really 
grasped [by its consciousness] and then it was always 
designated as its actual object. What object possesses 
the two-fold characteristic (i.e., causality and form) that 
becomes object. When there arises the fact of produc¬ 
tion, [the talk of it as] object (3 lambana) also arises. 

It is said in the scripture : When this fact arises, (or 
exists), this (other) fact also arises. This formula re¬ 
fers to the theory of dependent causation. 
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Since what is the productive cause for that con¬ 
sciousness is a condition for production, we assume 
that this is a thing [to serve] as object. At the first 
sight of a thing only the thing-in-itse)f ( [svalak$apa ) is 
perceived and nothing more; so we do not call the 
more ( i.e generality) as object (ulambana). 

44 The aggregate of atoms does not produce 
consciousness; because it is not an entity in 
substance 

The aggregate is not a real entity; because it 
cannot be described either as different from or as one 
with its constituents. Whichever is nonentity has pos¬ 
sibly no efficiency of producing any result. 

“ Like the double moon ”. 

The second moon does not cause to raise up the 
consciousness of the second moon [as it does not exist 
in substance]. If so, what is the cause of representing 
that image [in consciousness]? 

14 Because of the defect of the senses 
When the eye has its sight disturbed by cataract 
and other diseases, then the appearance of the double 
moon appears and that, too, not as a real entity. 

[29] 44 The double moon-cognition has not 
an object, though the image of the double moon 
is reflected in it 

The double moon does not become object of its con¬ 
sciousness though the latter is endowed with the image 
of the double moon; because this does not produce 
consciousness. 
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“Similarly the aggregate, as it does not 
exist in substance, does not act as cause for 
its consciousness 

Since it is not a real entity just like the double 
moon, it proves certain that the aggregate is not at all 
the cause. Hence 

“ It does not become object.” 

Here again the word “ the double moon " is re¬ 
peated. The example of the double moon, it is to be 
understood, shows the reason, the possession of the 
image [by consciousness! to be an inconclusive one. The 
existence of an object for every consciousness can also be 
achieved through a common logic; hence your proposi¬ 
tion involves the defect of contradiction. [This argu¬ 
ment is not valid ; for] the visual consciousness arises 
through the eye (only), but neither through the aggre¬ 
gate such as a patch of blue, etc. nor through the atom ; 
since the consciousness is not produced by both of them 
just like the consciousness born of the senses other the 
eye. This example is acceptable to all. So nothing 
else is to be mentioned. 

The example, “ the double moon ” docs not exist 
in substance, hence that, having the nature of uncausal 
object, proves the same (*.«. absence of the cause 
for the aggregate-consciousness). Though the double 
moon-consciousness is endowed with the image of the 
double moon, there is no real object [corresponding to 
it]. The expression also happens even in the absence 
of its causal object. 
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If you ask me : Well, there exists no second moon ; 
how does one directly perceive the two images of the 
moon ? Let me explain this. Because of some potent 
force (afakti) laid down within consciousness, it appears 
as though it is the consciousness endowed with the 
image of the second moon. Just as a man, while asleep, 
dreams that he actually sees many objects, and also 
imagines in dream that he discharges so many false 
acts ; so also he imagines another moon upon the single 
moon. 

[30] Some philosophers ° say : When the eye-consci¬ 
ousness happens to exist simultaneously [with its ulam- 
bana) and since it has been criticised that both these 
under such circumstances, arise in order, *.«. one after the 
other, immediately after these two images, a mental 
thought arises murmuring:' I perceive the second moon.’ 

Some others say: It is due to a mistake in num¬ 
ber " [of the two instead of one] in the moon, that mis¬ 
take, too, happens out of the defect in the organ of the 
sight. If you do not admit the proposition of an external 
object, then the vision of gross form will be merely a 
perversive thought 

[The author says: ] Mental consciousness does not 
arise immediately after the eye-consciousness and its 
nUzmbana coming into exigence [as you previously 
stated], but it does so only simultaneously and depend¬ 
ing upon the images of these two. Then, [asks the op¬ 
ponent,] how does an understanding arise that 1 see the 
" See Pram&^AvIrtika, II, 294 : SMS ( - WfH*:) I 

** See Prak&raoapaficikB, p. 38, verse* 58-60. 

10 
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double moon ? [The author replies: If you stick to your 
view,] tell me : why does not the cognition arise of the 
double sound at a time immediately after the sound- 
object and its consciousness being present ? It is also 
impossible to assume that the mental consciousness 
arises successively in the case of a man who possesses the 
organ of the eye in a sound condition. Tell me, on what 
basis, are accomplished many and different things : the 
material objects, senses, their consciousness and their 
cognizable varieties [without intervention of the mental 
consciousness] ? [So we must accept that there also arises 
simultaneously the mental consciousness by virtue of 
which we are able to congnize many and varied things.] 
One who says that I perceive the single moon as 
double and accepts that there is the external object 
apart from consciousness, how will that man also 
explain the mistake in number causing the delusion 
of the double moon to arise ? [That is to say, he 
must also resort to the aid of mental consciousness to 
explain it satisfactorily.] 

“ As both atoms and their aggregates are de¬ 
fective in one or other respect, they are not real 
objects of consciousness." 

The alambana consists in two parts, vis. repre¬ 
sentation of its own image and causality for its con¬ 
sciousness. The atom lacks in the first part, i.e. its 
image is not represented in consciousness, and the 
aggregate is devoid of the second part, i.e., causality. 
Thus these two defects as have been discussed, point 
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out to the identity between the object and its con¬ 
sciousness. 

[31] “ Some AcSryas hold that the combined 
form of atoms ( sanciiakara ) is the cause of 
consciousness 

In each atom there exists the combined form. That 
alone is perceived as the gross form in proportion to 
the number of atoms. That combined form, too, is 
real and produces the consciousness of the form of its 
self j because it exists in substance. 

“ It becomes the actual object " ; 

because it fulfils the said two conditions. This (com¬ 
bined form) is already an accomplished fact. Hence 
no question arises whether it is the same as the atom 
itself or not so. 

“ All things are possessed of many forms 

These atoms themselves are regarded as possessed 
of atomic form as well as combined form. How can a 
single element be described to possess two forms ? All 
things which arc collocations of material elements are 
considered to be of four great elements, earth, etc. as 
their essence, and have many forms. They are naturally 
possessed of distinct forces [each]. (For example,], 
the image of the blue and other colours existing in a 
substance-element and the same existing in a sense- 
organ are known to be quite different [from each other]. 
In the atom, among many forms “ there also exists the 
combined form.” 
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Only this form becomes object of the conscious¬ 
ness of the eye, etc. So it becomes 

“ the direct object of perception 
If so, why do you not say that cognition of atoms is 
possessed of combined torm ? [You admit thatj the atom 
is of combined form. Why do you not likewise admit 
that its cognition is also of the combined form ? Why 
do you only say: 

" There exists the combined form in the atom ” 

[32] This sentence, having the nature of a sentence 
formulated to that effect, shows as well that their cogni¬ 
tions are possessed of the combined form of atoms. If 
so, binary atom has the form of binary atom, how has 
it combined form? Only the aggregates of different 
atoms are admitted in this system of thought; and 
these aggregates themselves constitute the combined 
forms. It is for this reason that they are not [con¬ 
sidered to be] existent in substance. This point has 
already been mentioned; why is it repeated again? 
With some other motive it is done so. [That motive is 
his:] Though the substance-elements are each different 
in their nature, yet it is to be understood that this 
combined form is related to their mere collocation. 
.When we analyse it, no more exists the combined form. 
Moreover, though all things are regarded only as the 
aggregates of atoms, still each thing has a relative differ¬ 
ence, and we may perceive it in each substance. However, 
the scriptural passage like “ What is material element, 
blue, (etc.), that is the earth element ( prthividhatv )” 
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is to be interpreted as a sentence intended to demon¬ 
strate the Truth. . . .** 

If so, how is it that atoms are not perceived by 
senses ? and how arc they perceived only by the knowl¬ 
edge of Tathata, Suchness ? [The opponent continues:] 

“ The atomic form becomes no object of 
the [sensual] consciousness 

This does not become object of the sensual con¬ 
sciousness ; hence it is beyond the senses. The object 
which does not fall within the operation of senses, 
ought to be cognized only by the knowledge penetrating 
into Suchness. What is the argument for such an as¬ 
sumption? It is simply this: the atomic form never 
comes within the range of direct perception ; 

“ just like its solidity and other attributes." 

Blue and other colours 

“ though really existent in atoms, do not 
become objects of the visual and other con¬ 
sciousness.” 

[33] Because the powers of senses are related to 
particular objects [only, not to all]. 

" So also atomic form." 

This is not contradicted, but consented to by both 
parties. The opponent objects : Let the atomic form ap¬ 
pear as perceptible and not solidity, because they,, 
both differ one from the other in nature. We reply: 
That property [of atoms] is accepted as probans 

“ Since the exact Sanskrit equivalent of the Chinese expression* 
chi chih is not ascertainable, the passage, . . . SRfRt 

is left untranslated. 
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which is common to all ten bases formed by the materi¬ 
al elements; hence no fallacy of exclusion of reason 
from the sapak^adntanta. Therefore this formulation 
{of syllogism] is in no way defective.’ 6 

"[Different] perceptions of pot, cup, etc., 

will be identical ” 

for you who hold thus, (that is, the things are 
mere aggregates of atoms). For, consciousness does 
not differ as its object docs not differ; and the sensual 
•consciousness assumes its form in accordance with the 
object lying ahead (or in front). The opponent asks: 
How do you know that there is no difference in the 
object of consciousness ? The author answers : 

"There exists no distinction among the 
many atoms of pot, cup, etc." [though the 
number “ many " may vary in each case]. 

This sentence means this: Though the atoms in 
their combined forms become objects of our cognition, 
yet, while the self-nature of the pot, etc., being cogniz¬ 
ed, there exists even among the many aggregates of 
atoms, no such character that can distinguish one aggre¬ 
gate of atoms from the other”. Because we do not admit 
[as real] the combined form distinct in each aggregate, 
apart from their own real [atomic] forms, the sensual 
consciousness that has arisen depending upon that form 
will be identical. It is thereby settled that only the 

* The prayoga may be like this: 9i*4T4irn *1 fWitftW: I **3" 

i «f afljlrfWta*: 1 

* Read >n the Sanskrit text, p. 33, I. 13 above. 
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self-nature of atoms is object ( alambana ). And in 
the undifferentiated form of atoms, there exists no ele¬ 
ment that causes to produce some discriminating and 
reinvestigating thought [regarding the differentiated 
gross form, such as pot, etc.]; for, such thought will be 
a separate one, just as a thought springing up from 
a blue patch, etc. [That being the case, the dis¬ 
criminating thought of gross form, pot, etc., will 
arise only when there is present the causal element. 
That causal element being absent, our idea of gross 
form is baseless.] 

'* If [the opponent says that] the perception 
differs on account of differences in the forms 
[of the pot, etc.].” 

[34] Here “ the form" means the image that dis¬ 
tinguishes itself in each case. The pot and cup are 
distinguishable in their forms by virtue of their different 
parts, neck, belly and bottom, etc., and our cognitions 
differ on that account. 

The author replies : It is quite true, 

“ but the [different forms] do not exist in 
substance.” 

No atoms constituting the object cognized by the 
sensual consciousness, are varied [in their size]. Though 
the aggregates of atoms are true empirically, yet they, 
being closely analysed, do not fall within the cognizance 
of senses. [There remain as real only atoms, and never 
the aggregates.] The [real] objects of cognition (*'.«. 
atoms) which are identical in form, cannot, properly 
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speaking, become causes for different forms of cog¬ 
nitions. 

[The opponent asks:] How do you know that 
there exists no distinction in form among the atoms ? 

[The author replies:] 

" Because the atoms are absolutely identical 
in their dimension 

All objects are constituted of parts and these parts 
necessarily admit of distinction of forms. The proper 
nature of atoms, however, is devoid of any part and 
very subtle. Therefore how can we assign to it any 
distinction of form ? 

“ Though the pot, cup, etc., are (apparently) 
varied objects, there exists absolutely no dis¬ 
tinction in their atomic nature.” 

For, anything destitute of parts, neither increases 
nor decreases. 

[35] “ We therefore understand that there 
is no reality" 

in the aggregates of atoms. 

Everything composed of parts, has a form which 
is attributed to it, and not real of its own ; and as such 
it does not fall within the domain of senses. Thus the 
opinion has been above criticised after a careful study 
that the aggregates of atoms tend to show their different 
real forms. Therefore [different] cognitions of pot, cup, 
etc., are, in fact, destitute of real objects different [in 
form] just as the feelings of happiness and misery are. 
Thus [it is clear that] atoms do not distinguish objects. 
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Nor can the form [perceived by our senses] be pro¬ 
per nature of that object. 

Or 

14 If the distinction in parts is inferred (lit. 
spoken of) on account of the distinction in 
forms." 

This sentence intends to show that the proposi¬ 
tion that nothing that is non-differentiated [in its 
nature] becomes object incurs a logical fallacy called 
siddhasadhana, proving of what is already well-known. 
The opponents hold that the atom is in fact a thing 
which is not distinguishable in its nature, yet the 
different cognitions happen on account of differences 
in forms. We also admit that the atom is an undistin- 
guishable object. Therefore this proposition incurs the 
fallacy of siddhasndluina *. 

The sentence, 44 Because the atoms are absolutely 
identical in their dimension " shows the conclusion to 
be invalid that the difference in substances, (».«., com¬ 
ponent parts, atoms) causes difference in objects [com¬ 
posed of substances]. 

Or, it makes clear that the cognitions of the pot 
and cup, etc., do not bear the images of atoms ; hence 
the atoms are not their actual objects in as much as they 
are not objects of other cognitions; by 44 other cog¬ 
nitions ” is meant either mental consciousness or one 
born of other senses; for, a condition of some blue patch 
being present, the cognition (born thereof) does not 

» This retort of the siddhatOdhanadoyt is not convincing as it 
stands in the text of the Chinese version. 

11 
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bear the image of some yellow patch. Though the 
qualities of atoms are many, they cannot be different¬ 
iated one another in any way; but the sensual cogni¬ 
tions, however, are distinguishable one another in their 
forms; therefore the forms felt in the cognitions are not 
of the atoms.* 

[36] Or, we may take that the following idea is in¬ 
tended in the verse: An objection that the atoms arc dis¬ 
tinguishable by themselves has been put forth and ans¬ 
wered in order. If the aggregates of atoms are regarded, 
as having forms other than that of atoms, then it is 
logically to be established that those forms of the aggre¬ 
gates are not real. There is also some other reasoning 
to be mentioned here thus : 

“ If those atoms are removed one by one, 
the perceptions of the pot, etc., do not arise." 

Things, that we speak of, like the pot, etc., are 
not real things just like sena, army and other aggre¬ 
gates, so they do not exist in substance. The following 
is another mode of reasoning: 

“ What objects are not found separated from 
what objects, that former objects are not differ¬ 
entiated from that [latter] objects. [Aggregates 
are not found separated from atoms, so the aggre¬ 
gates arc not to be differentiated from atoms]." 

The distinguished form [experienced in cognising , 
the pot, etc.,] is other than the one [pertaining to atoms] ■„ 

n Read in the Sanskrit text, p. 35,1. 17 : 
iro,, , etc. 
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because that cognition experiences the forms of the ob¬ 
jects like the pot, etc. Thi6 inference contradicts the 
real state of things. For example, when the sound- 
object is present, no cognition of a blue patch would 
arise in us. However, although it may be admitted 
that the aggregate is grasped and some other thing 
is experienced ; yet it is absolutely impossible to prove 
that there is distinction among the forms of atoms. 

"[It is the object] which exists internally 

[in knowledge itself] as a knowable aspect.” 

This line establishes what the actual object of 
consciousness is according to the author. If, in general 
analysis [of a cognition], there is no object [being re¬ 
garded as one separate from consciousness]; then it 
evolves lokavirodha, contradiction with the world—a de¬ 
fect for one’s own proposition. For, the scriptures state 
four conditions [for rising up a consciousness]. 

The word " internally ” shows that there is no ob¬ 
ject-cause apart from the inner consciousness. [37] The 
word "knowable aspect" shows that the thing in the form 
of object is consciousness-product (vijnatutparinama). 
Thus the idea of the external that exists in consciousness 
is grasped as an external object. Now the contradiction 
with the experience of world comes in; for, men of the 
world all accept the objects as externally existing. There¬ 
fore the author says " as if it exists externally." The 
real object, however, does not exist apart from con¬ 
sciousness. Its knowable aspect 


" appears to us as if it exists externally.’’ 
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The expression “ I see the object externally ” is 
based upon wrong belief just as the visual consciousness 
of the hair-like thing in the sky, etc. 

“ Though the external things are denied." 

The external thing does not exist in reality, because 
it is not experienced as such. If we examine it very care¬ 
fully with reasoning, we do not experience it externally 
and in its own invariable essence. Though the opponent 
may admit [a thing] characterised as external and ex¬ 
isting in substance, yet it cannot become the object- 
cause of consciousness. Nor is the form of atoms 
experienced; because the atoms possess no forms 
[experienced in our cognitions]. 

44 [That grahyaiiisfa] which appears to us as 
though existent externally, serves as the actual 
object-cause.” 

Because [that alone] possesses the form of that (*.e. r 
object). [To prove the above the following syllogism is 
formulated.] Whatever thing possesses whatever form, 
that thing is identical with that form ; for example, 
the causality is possessed of its own form, [*.«., the 
nature of being cause; that causality is not distinct 
from the nature of being cause]. 

Again the author shows some distinct character of 
the actual object (ulambana) when he says: 

44 Because consciousness is the essence of 
that [i.e., object]," etc. 

[38] It is clear that the external thing which is an 
illusion, does not exist as an object. The form of an 
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object follows only in comformity with our mental 
imagination ; and it is not real; for, if that which is 
imagined is separated from consciousness; there is 
nothing left in the external. 

“ The forms of the experienced objects do 
not originally exist apart from consciousness.” 
Hence it is called 44 the knovvable in its essence 
existing internally The word “ internally " indicates 
that the knowable does not exist beyond consciousness. 
The knowable, [externally] non-existent by its nature is 
regarded as existent internally. 

41 It also arises from that." 

A part of consciousness may arise, sometime from 
itself, because the seventy-fifth element ( i.e. conscious¬ 
ness) has a special character. Since no consciousness 
arises in separation from its object ( jneya, ), that part 
[of consciousness] {i.e. the knowable aspect) is produced 
by consciousness itself, and wc need not admit a fifth 
cause for it. 

“ Because (consciousness) is endowed with 
two parts {i.e. image and cause)." 

It is clear that it is the actual object and to be 
shown as a proof [for our proposition] because of its 
being decisive argument >l {ix. its double nature). This 
object of double characteristic alone is considered to be 
probans (sadhana ). What is the external thing other 
than [this object], that is not to be regarded as condi¬ 
tion-cause for consciousness; [for example] things 
•• Omit the word ” in the Sanskrit text, p. 38,1. 11. 
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■experienced in dream-thought [cannot at all serve as its 
causes]. “ What is said to be of a double character, 
becomes a single proof (ekam sadhanam) ; thus only 
consciousness (t.e. its knowable aspect) is endowed with 
the image of object, and also gives rise to another 
consciousness. Therefore a part of consciousness be¬ 
comes a single proof ( ekam pramanam) on account of 
its discharging these two functions. 

Now, though 

what exists internally in consciousness is 
admitted [as condition-cause] ; 

[39] since it has been examined that the external 
things arc of unreal character, there can be no other real 
character thereof. The object is experienced only in 
pursuance of our mental habitual imagination. But 
the image of object is immanent in consciousness itself, 
and that alone will be logically correct. [The oppo¬ 
nent asks:] 

" How can a part of consciousness and 
appearing simultaneously be a condition [to 
consciousness itself]?” 

[Author replies:) The knowable aspect (grTih - 
yuriisfa), as it does not exist without consciousness, 
gives rise to another consciousness. 

[The opponent continues:] Now, [you have] a 
fallacy called self-affecting (svarnpavirodha "); since 

11 Here prnyoga may be thus: nlviWWl I I 

wjwi a atr«watj i >nr hhmwiw s^rwtwts*?: i 
2 - anwfit fcrnfart'Hfa: i 
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it is yet only a part of consciousness just like its part 
that grasps. [When it becomes as being grasped,] it 
cannot at the same time serve as a cause. [We always 
experience that] consciousness arises as being dis¬ 
coloured by the forms of the external things. The 
image-part of consciousness springs up simultaneously 
with consciousness; it cannot act as cause for the 
latter; because no two things simultaneously arising 
act mutually as cause and effect; for example, a pair 
of horns of a cow. Moreover, we do not say that an 
object is co-existent with its self which is no other than 
that object. For, the term 1 co-existence ’ denotes some 
connection between two distinct objects. But you do 
not admit that there is an object distinct from con¬ 
sciousness. Therefore how can you call such an object 
co-existent ? 

[The author replies:] It is true. But, as different 
images [in consciousness] are [experienced], we describe 
them [as if they are] distinct [from consciousness]. 
We assume that consciousness is possessed of distinc¬ 
tions [in itself] for the reason that there exists the 
divergence between the perceptible part and image-part 
[of consciousness]. 

[The opponent continues:] If it is so; then, the 
nature of being condition-cause (pratyayatva) will [as 
you assume] constitute what is grasped {grahya). u No 
object of assumed character could be regarded as 
possessing the self-substance. Now such an object 

■ See PSrthasfirathimis'ni, S’lokavftrtikavyfclthyfi, p. 309; 

HTSWH, I (V. Additional Notes, last page.) 
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becomes something other than the condition-cause 
indeed. 

[The author answers:] This is not contradictory 
[to our experience]. [The preceding moment of] con¬ 
sciousness, as it has been grasped as a distinct object, 
is accepted as a condition-cause just like its disappear¬ 
ance of immediate preceding moment ( samanantara - 
nirodha) a condition-cause. The moment a consciousness 
of homogeneous character ( sabhuga ) disappears, the 
same consciousness is regarded as cause into four ways. 


. ** Four causes are : hetu, Mambana, xamattaiilara and 

adhipati. 
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rdul. phran. rnam. pa. rnam. rig. gi I 
don. min. sra. Rid. la. sogs. bzhin II 

4. de. dag. ltar. na. bum. pa. daft I 
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gal. te. rnam. pahi. dbyc. bas. dbye I 
de. ni. rdul. phran. rdzas. yod. la II 
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5. med. de. tshad. dbye. med. phyir. ro I 
de. phyir. de. rdzas. med. la. yod I 
rdul. phran. yoAs. su. bsal. na. ni I 
dcr. snaA. B’es. pa. Hams, hgyur. phyir II 

6. naA. gi. s'es. byahi. Ao. bo. ni I 
phyi. rol. Itar. snaA. gaA. yin. te I 
don. yin. rnam. s'es. no. bohi. phyir I 
dehi. rkyen. Hid. kyaA. yin. phyir. ro II 

7. gcig. chahaA. mi. hkhrul. phyir. na. rkyen I 
nus. pa. hjog. phyir. rim. gyis. yin 

lhan. cig. byed. dbaA. nus. pa. yi I 
Ao. bo. gaA. yin. dbaA. pohaA. yin II 

8. de. yaA. rnam. rig. la. mi. hgal I 
de. Itar. yul. gyi. Ao. bo. daA I 

nus. pa, phan. tshun. rgyu. can. daA I 
thog. ma. med. dus. hjug. yin H 

Dmigs. pa. brtag. pa. rab. tu. byed. pa. slob. dpon. 
phyogs. kyi. glah. pos. mdzad. pa. rdzogs. so H 
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Saus. rgyas. daft, byaft. chub. scms. dpah. thams. 
cad. la. phyag. htshal. lo II 

Gaft. dag. mig. la. sogs. pahi. mam. par. s'es. pahi. 
dmigs. pa. phyi. rol. gyi. don. yin. par. Ijdod. pa. 
de. dag. ni. dehi. rgyu. yin. pahi. phyir. rdul. phra. rab. 
dag. yin. pa. ham. dcr. snaft. bahi. s'es. pa. skye. bahi. 
phyir. de. hdus. pa. yin. par. rtog. graft, nal de. la. 
re. zhig. 

dbait. pohi. mam. par. rig. pahi. rgyu I 
phra. rab. rdul. dag. yin. mod. kyi I 
der. mi. snail, phyir. dehi. yul. ni I 
rdul. phran. ma. yin. dbah. po. bzhin II 1II 

yul. zhes. bya. ba. ni. s'es. pas. raft. gi. fto. bo. ftcs. 
par. hdzin. pa. yin. tel dehi. rnam. par. skye. bahi. 
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phyir. ro> rdul. phra. mo. dag. ni. delji. rgyu. Hid. yin. 
du. zin. kyaA. de. lta. ma. yin. te. dbaA. po. bzhin. no II 
de. ltar. na. re. zhig. rdul. phra. mo. dag. dmigs. pa. 
ma. yin. no II 

ljdus. pa. ni. der. SnaA. ba. Sid. yin. du. zin. kyaA l 
gait, ltar. snah. de. de. las. min I 
don. gaA. zhig. rah, snaA, bahi. rnam. par. rig. pa. 
skycd. pa. de. ni. dmigs. pa. yin. par. rigs, te I ljdi. ltar. 
de. ni. skye. bahi. rkyen. Bid. du. bs'ad. pas. so II hdus. 
pa. ni. de. lta. yan. ma. yin. te I 

rdzas. su. med. phyir. zla. gtiis. bzhin I 
dbaA. po. ma. tshaA. bahi. phyir, zla. ba. gBis. 
mthoA. ba. ni. der. snaA. ba. Bid. yin. du. zin. kyaA. 
dehi. yul. ma. yin. no II de. bzhin. du. rdzas. su. yod. pa. 
ma. yin, pa. Bid. kyis. rgyu. ma. yin. pahi. phyir. hdus. 
pa. dmigs. pa. ma. yin. no H 

de. liar. phyt. rol. ghi. gar. yah I 
bio. yi. yul. du. mi. run. ho H 2 ■ 
yan. lag. gcid. ma. tshaA. bahi. phyir I phyi. rol. 
gyi. rdul. phra. mo. daA. tshogs. pa. zhes, bya. bahi don. 
ni. dmigs. pa. ma. yin. no II 
hdi. la. ni. 

kha. cig. hdus. pahi. rnam. pa. dag I 
sgrub. pa. yin. par. hdod. par. byed I 
don. thams. cad. ni. rnam- pa. du. ma. can. yin. 
pas. de. la. mam. pa. hgah. zhig. gis. mAon. sum. du. 
Ijdod. do II rdul. phra. rab. mams. la. yaA. hdus. par.. 
snaA. bahi. s'es. pa. bskyed. pahi. rgyuhi. dAos. po. 
yod. do H 
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rdul. phran. mam. pa. main. riff, gi I 
don. min. sra. Ttid. la. nogs, bxhm II 3 H 

ji. ltar. sra. ba. Rid. la. sogs. pa. ni. yod. bzhin. du. 
yart. mig. gi. blohi. yul. ma. yin. pa. ltar. rdul. phra. 
mo. Sid. kyan. hdraho II 

de. dag. liar. na. bum. pa. dan I 

kham. phor. sogs. bio. mtshuhs. par. hgyur I 

bum. pa. dart. kham. phor. la. sogs. pahi. rdul. 
phra. mo. mams. la. ni. mart. du. zin. kyart. khyad. par. 
hgah. yah. med. do II 

gal. te. mam. pahi. dbye. bas. dbye I 

gal. te. hdi. sham. du. mgrin. pa. la. sogs. pahi. 
mam. pahi. khyad. par. las. gart. gis. na. blohi. khyad. 
par. du. hgyur. bahi. khyad. par. yod. do. sSam. du. 
sems. na. khyad. par. hdi. ni. bum. pa. la. sogs. pa. la. 
yod. kyi I 

de. ni. rdul. phran. rdzas. yod. la II 4 H 
med. de. tshad. dbye. med. phyir. ro I 

rdul. phra. rab. mams. ni. rdzas. gzhan. yin. du. 
zin. kyaA. zlum. po. la. ni. med. do II 

de. phyir. de. rdzas. med. la. yod I 

mam. pahi. dbye. ba. ni. kun. rdzob. tu. yod. pa. 
dag. kho. na. la. yod. kyi. rdul. phra. mo. mams. la. 
ma. yin. no II bum. pa. la. sogs. pa. ni. kun. rdzob. tu. 
yod. pa. Rid. de I 

rdul. phran. yohs. su. bsal. na. ni I 
der. snah. sfes. pa. hams, hgyur. phyir 8 5 * 
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rdzas. su. yod. pa. mams. la. ni. hbrel. pa. can. 
bsal. da. zin. kyaft. kha. dog. la. sogs. pa. bhzin. du. raft, 
gi. bio. hdod. pa. med. do II de. lta. bas. na. dbaii. pohi. 
bio. rnams. kyi. yul. ni. phyi. rol. na. ma. yin. par. 
hthad. do II 

nail. gi. sfes. byabi. iio. bo. ni I 
phyi. rol. liar. snah. gait. yin. ie I 
don. yin 

phyi. rol. gyi. don. med. bzhin. du. iphyi. rol. lta 
bur. snart. ba. nart. na. yod. pa. kho. na. dmigs. pahi. 
rkyen. yin. no II 

mam. &es. iio. bohi. phyir I 
dehi. rkyen. nid. kyah. yin. phyir. ro II 6 H 

nart. gi. mam. par. s'es. pa. ni. don. du. snart. ba. 
dart I de. las. skyes. pa. yin. pas I chos. fiid. gfiis. dart, 
ldan. pahi. phyir. nart. na. yod. pa. kho. na. dmigs. 
pahi. rkyen. yin. no II 

re. zhig. de. ltar. snart. ba. Bid. yin. la. reg. na I 
dehi. phyogs. gcig. po. lhan. cig. skyes. pa. go. ji. ltar. 
rkyen. yin. zhe. na I 

gcig. chaha/i. mi. hkhrul. phyir. na. rkyen I 

lhan. cig. par. gyur. du. zin. kyart. hkhrul. ba. med. 
pahi. phyir. gzhan. las. skyes. pahi. rkyen. du. hgyur.. 
te I hdi. ltar. gtan. tshigs. pa. dag. ni. yod. pa. dart, 
med. pa. dag. gi. de. dart. ldan. pa. fiid. ni. rgyu. daft, 
hbras. bu. rgyu. daft. ldan. pahi. rim. gis. skye. ba. 
dag. gi. yart. mtshan. fiid. yin. par. smraho H 
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yart. na. 

nus. pa. hjog. phyir. rim. gyis. yin I 
rim. gyis. kyart. yin. te I don. du. snart. ha. dc. ni. rart. 
dart, mthun. pahi. libras, bu. skyed. par. bycd. pahi. 
nus. pa. rnam. par. s'es. pahi. rtcn. can. byed. pas. mi. 
hgal. lo II 

gal. te. ho. na. nart. gi. gzugs. kho. na. dmigs. pahi. 
rkycn. yin. na I ji. Itar. de. dart. mig. la. brten. nas. mig. 
gi. rnam. par. s'es. pa. skyc. zhe. na! 

than. cig. byed. dbah nus. pa. yi I 
iio. bo. gati. yin. dbah. pohan. yin II 7 1 
dbart. po. ni. rart. gi. hbras. bu. las. nus. pahi. rto. bo. 
Rid. du. rjes. su. dpag. gi. hbyuii. ba. las. gyur. pa. Rid. 
du. ni. ma. yin. no H 

de. yah. rnam. rig. la. mi. l)gal\ 
nus. pa. ni. rnam. par. s'es. pa. la. yod. kyart. rurt I bstan. 
tu. med. pahi. rart. gi. rto, bo. la. yod. kyart. rurt. ste. 
hbras. bu. bskyed. pa. la. khyad. par. med. do II 

de. Itar. yul. gyi. iio. bo. dan I 
nus. pa. phan. tshun. rgyu. can. dah I 
thog. ma. med. dus. hjug. yin II 8 U 

mig. ccs. bya. bahi. nus. pa. dan I nart. gi. gzugs. la. 
brten. nas. rnam. par. s'es. pa. don. du. snart. ba. dmigs. 
kyis. ma. phye. ba. skyeho I hdi. gfiis. kyart. phan. tshun. 
gyi. rgyu. can. dart I thog. ma. med. pahi. dus. pa yin. 
te I res. hgah. ni. nus. pa. yorts. su. smin. pa. las. rnam. 
par. s'es. pa. ni. yul. gyi. rnam. pa. Rid. du. hbyurt. la. 
res. hgah. ni. dehi. rnam. pa. la. nus. paholl rnam. par. 
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s'cs. pa. daft. dc. gRis. gzhan. Aid. daft I gzhan. ma. yin. 
pa. Rid. du. ci. dgar. brjod. par. byaho II 

de. ltar. na. naft. gi. dmigs. pa. ni. chos. Rid. gfiis. 
daft. Idan. pahi. phyir. yul. Rid. du. hthod. do II 

Dmigs. pa. brtag. pahi. hgrel. pa. slob, dport. phyogs. 
kyi. glaii pos. mdzad. pa. rdzogs. so II 




ADDITIONAL NOTES 


Page 3, line !. STOWtH Trims'ikfibhBsya cd. S. Levi, 

p. 21. am***) (=3irw«)il I Mad. vTtti ed. L. V. Poussin 

p. 364, 7. Alambcma stands for VUunbanapratyaya —So explain 
the Chineso translators, Pnram&rtha and Hiuan Tsang. It may also 
be clear from Dharmapfila's comment, pp. 21-22 above. Alambana- 
pratya is explained by Candraklrti; WHWWk <14 
3Nt£l B BFff l Mad. vttti, p. 77, 2. (Cf. S'Wistamba 

SBtra : Bgf3fT4W . . . mreoRfW Wfa l Ibid. pp. 567, 9.) 
W U BWH . I tw4)*WI*H*IH «IWWW: I Madhya- 

makavatBra (Sanskrit text) pp. 12, 2. Another interpretation is 
also given by him : ?3gwtc*tr44fl. ftwlw i 3?TOBT4T awansraf*. 

i>4 STOFft B WdMMy&HJ: I Ibid. p. 12, 7. According 

to this interpretation alambona is an element (dharma) by support 
of which a consciousness arises, that is to say, a supporting element 
in the process of cognition is alambana. S. Yamaguchi and 
H. Meyer, on the authority of the Abhidharmakos'a of Vasubandhu 
(chaps. I and II, p. 307, II. 5-6) and of the Tririrfikfibhi$ya of 
Sthiramati, p. 21 (ftf*TTt ( = faw) ftW 
CWtl) translate everywhere the term Bl am ban a as perceivable 
object”. And Yas'omitra's comment makes the point clearer: 
w ftpwer abb arranra t pp. l, 18,17. 

P. 3,1. 1. DharmapBla comments that the five-fold 

consciousness is meant here. Hiuan Tsang follows him. But, 
according to Paramllrtha six-fold consciousness is meant there with 
addition of manovifli&na. Vinltadcva is said to agree with Para* 
mfirtba here. 

1J 
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P. 3, 1. 2. Omit in the Sanskrit text the word “ " after 

mm. 

P. 3,0.1—3. Vasubandhu in hi# Viriis'ikSand its bhSfya, speaks 
of three different opinion* on the external things: (1) The first 
opinion it that the object of our cognition it one («*<*), <4. one whole 
(avayavin) ; (2) the second one is that it is many, i.e. atoms, and (3) 
the third view is : it is the collocation of atoms (sahghdta). The 
first opinion is held by Vai*'e$ikas. The holders of other two views 
are not named there (see Appendix A, p. 105 below). According to 
the commentary of Vinltadeva on the Vims'akaprakaratja as recorded 
by the French translators, the second opinion, that is referred to by 
DidnBga as the first, is that the numerous atoms exist allowing 
amongst themselves some intermediate space =»r</uf. phra. rab. 
phrag. can. de. gnas. du. ma. The third one that is referred to by D. 
as the second, affirms that the atoms exist without any intermediate 
space amongst themselves ■» rdul. phra. rab. dt. dag. bar. med.par. 
gnas ; that is to say, these atoms which have reciprocal support are 
united—p/urn. Ihsutt. bllos. pa. dah. bcas. palii. rdul. phra. rab. 
dc. dag. Hid. fydus. Pa (French trans., p. 48, n. 3). 

Again Vasubandhu in his’ Kos'a, says that it is the KBs'mlra 
Vaibh&$ikas who hold that the atoms exist with some interspace and 
in close vicinity, (flpaw TOW:) but do not get combined, and that 
Bhadanta (Vasubandhu] asserts that the atoms exist without any 
interspace, and due to this, they are called “ combined M {nirantaralve 
tu sprfta sadijUn). Compare Tattvasartgraha with PaKjikB, p. 197 : 

8gTW[ara*i?»T»n u . . . . 

5Wt I See again on p. 552 : 

Bhadanta-S'ubhagupta's view: Wtldtahtr gnqygSl 

pja ff?I ffirofl fowl t But there is no real combination of atoms 
(sparro na asti). See Abh. Kos'a, Tib. text, pp. 82-3). Both these 
schools seem to hold that the atoms are direct objects of our cog¬ 
nition. Therefore DifinSga might have included both these opinions 
in the first of the two. He might have meant by the theory 
of safighata the Vais'c$ikas‘ opinion. This may be clear from 
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Vinitadeva's comment p. 47 above. It may also be pointed out here 
that Kamalas'lla has recorded three views on the atomic theory 
(see his PafijikA, p. 556,8, and my paper “ S'ankara on Buddhist Idea¬ 
lism,” published in the Journal of S. V. Oriental Institute, Vol. I, 
part 2, p. 82.) Jainas are also credited with the opinion that the atoms 
are direct objects of our perception. (Sec note 6 on p. 4 abov<4. 

P. 3,1. 4. A long note has hcen put on the word “ vijHapti M by 
S. Yamaguchi and H. Meyer. 

P. 3,1. 8. According to the Chinese translations, we may read in 
Sanskrit: Of rtl: etc. 

P. 4, 1. 1. We may read in the Sanskrit 9 ^ MPlftaVM iftl 
W (bsrad. pas. so) for qa: fl . . . 3^*)% l According to Vinltadeva 
pratyaya is meant nimittapratyaya, see French trans. p. 52,1. 7. 

Ibid., and p. 43, 2. Dharmapfila also here refers to th tAgama, 
atfwi. flfa *14%, etc. 

P. 4,1. 9. ton i Dliarmapala does not give any indication 
as to who were the advocates of this opinion. Vinltadeva says that 
this is the opinion of Vagbha}a and others—which is not confirmed 
in Taranatha's Geschichle da Buddhismus (pp. 311-313). Kouechi, 
the commentator on the Siddhi of Hiuan Tsang presents this third 
thesis as that of SaAghabhadra, (see La Siddhi, p. 45, and Fren. 
Trans, p. 52. n. 11). I have already pointed out that Bhadanta 
S\sbhagupta might be a representative of this view in later period (see 
note 4, on p. 4 above). The earlier Buddhists, SarvAstividins may 
also be said to have held this opinion. Cf. Tattvasafigraha, p. 197: 

awwmwp tfof tow: i ... a*tr foewfiFMiHgjfimwsiw- 
mta 1 cp. Ibid., p. 552, Sabhagupta's view: 

ftp numt fwrt i 

Observe Vinitadeva's comment below : «■ f*frW*R: I 

P.4,1.9. GW*sgru6 pa. Hiuan Tsang translates it as 
pratyaya. But Paramirtha explains thus: <JV*WWTftl 

see p. 13 above. Vinltadeva comments thus: Ifdus. pahi. mam. 
pa. mam. par. res. Pahi. rgyu Hid. hgyur. ro : the state of 
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combination becomes as the cause of the consciousness. (See Fren. 
Trans, p. 52, a. 12). 

P. 4,1. 9. Vinltadeva says that the state of combination is 
here the gross form, salieiiOkdra — sthTdSkZtra. See La Slddhi, 
p. 45. (Fren. trans., p. 53, n. 13). 

P. 4,1. 12 ver. 3 a-b. According to Vinltadeva this is the 
statement of the opponent. Dharmapfila also seems to have 
meant the same. So we may supply before this the following: 
flfalTVC SI wren: I wm, TOW ■ See Dharmapila’s 
comment here. But Paramftrtha and Hiuan Tsang interpret that 
this is the refutation of the above view by the author. 

P. 5,1. 3 ver. 4 c-d. Hiuan Tsang introduces this line thus: 

P. 5,1. 6. Note Param&rtha and Hiuan Tsang have much 
simplified this sentence, See p. 14 above. 

P. 5,1. 15. See Paramgrtha and Hiuan Tsang for dearer 
interpretation of the passage. 

Ver. 5 c-d. cp. NySya SOtra, IV, 2, 25 : gsur HWRt 

P.5,1.17. According to Vinltadeva, the nature which is 
capable of being perceived is the characteristic of the object, that is 
to say, the knowable aspect (grahyabhiiga). (Fren. Trans.) See 
Dharmap&la's comment: |lfl<H filfWTfclW: fawwdsnf 

*Wftl tftl JWWftl I see p. 36. 

P. 6,1. 1. Here Paramartha's version agrees with Dharma- 
pala's comment. 

Ver 7 a-b: quoted by PSrthas&rathi Mis'ra in him comment 
on SlokavArtiha, pp. 311, 312: 

P. 6,1. 8. There are 4 pratyayas, (l) he tit, (2) samantara, 
(3) Olantbana, (4) ndhipati. Abhidh-kos'avyakhya, p. 18,22. These 
are well explained in the Madhyamakavftti, p. 77. 

P. 6,1. 9. The following is the Tibetan text: Yod. pa. dad. 
med. Pa. dag. gt. de. dag. Idem. pa. fil'd, mi. rgyu. dat\. hbras bu. 
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rgyu. daA. Idan. paffi. rim. gyis. skye. ba. dag. gi. yaA. mlshan. f lid. 
yin. pa., lit.: JtHrilUglWSW ft fcWTMfftoft W«IR I 

Both Paramirtha and Hiuan Tsang are not very helpful in inter¬ 
preting this quotation. 

P. 6,1. 13. This is a quotation from a Sutra. See eg. S'ilis- 

tamba Sfltra: S'! .««jf$fi*g?Hl^. Madhya. 

vytti, p. 567, 8 and p. 6, with notes thereon by Prof. Poussin. 

P. 7,1. 1. This view is much criticised by Camlraklrti. See 
his Madh. Avatara, my restored Sanskrit text with Bha^ya, VI, 
62 ff. and 57-9. 

P. 7,1. 4. According to DinnSga, the nature of the organ 
is inexplicable. So he seems to have anticipated all criticisms 
levelled by Candraklrti against his view that the sense-organs are 
some forces (vakti). 

P. 7,1. 7. Cp. S'lokavSrtika, S'llnyavSda, ver. 17: 

4 * i 

P. 7,1. 9. “ The consciousness which appears as though it 
is the external object, but it arises undifferentiated“ is explained 
in the commentary of Vinltadeva thus: i»i«. Acs. pat}*- don. gyi. 
mam. pa. can. gyi, mam. par. re s. consciousness possessing 

the characteristics of the object not differentiated. That is, accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of those who affirm the external object, the 
consciousness arises depending upon the object substantially dif¬ 
ferentiated. But the school of VijBaptimatrati docs not accept 
the object substantially differentiated. 

Vinltadeva, after having given another explanation on the 
bahyBrlhajftana, says: 

“ Other [school] asserts: It is the consciousness which appears 
as an inexpressible object. VinlULdeva refutes this assertion in 
these terms : “ But, in this case, there is every necessity to say 
" inexpressible For, all the proper characteristics are inexpressible. 
Therefore, if the perception which appears as these proper charac¬ 
teristics, arises, what arises in reality ? (sic). If one says : " one could 
not assert that the perception arises in possessing the characteristic 
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of the object", then, is it that which is not expressible, because there 
is nothing, or because it is there justly the proper characteristic ? In 
all cases, if it is so (l) because there is nothing, this not logic, for 
one could express the very non-existence. For example, one could 
express the horns of a rabbit, etc. If it is so (2) because it is justly 
the proper characteristic, we have just refuted this [proposition, in 
saying : all the proper characteristics are inexpressible]. 

What Paramfirtlra translates on this subject by : louan che pu 
ko yen chi hsiang (= is justly this last 

doctrine which Vinttadeva has just refuted." (Fren. trans.) Partha- 
sarathi Mis'ra has ably presented the standpoint of the VijfianavBdins 
that the object, blue, etc. is not different from its consciousness, see 
his comment on S'lokavfirtika, p. 274. 

P. 7, l. 11, and p. 54. I. 12. After “ different" and “non 
different" ParamBrtha adds " inexpressible " pu ko chouo, ana- 
bhilitpya, (or anirvBcya). One could not find this word either 
in the Tibetan text or in the text of Hiuan Tsang. But, if one 
takes account of the phrase of Vinttadeva one could explain 
why “ inexpressible ” finds its way in the text of ParamBrtha. 
Vinttadeva in his commentary, says: {gal. tc. dr\os. kyi. tshul. 
dpyad. na. ui. dehi. Ishe. nus. pa. mams. gnas. skabs. kyi. khyad. 
par. gyi. bdag. Hid. yin. pas. knn. rdzob. tu. yod. pa hi. phyir. 
mam. par. yes. pa, las. gghan. Hid. dam. gzhan. ma. yin. pa. Hid. 
du. brjod. par. bya. ba. ma. yin. no.) " If one examines tran- 
scendently (paramOrthena) the proper nature [of dominant forces], 
they are then inexpressible whether they are or not of a nature differ¬ 
ent from consciousness. For, being the proper nature of a character¬ 
istic of a stage of forces (xakli), they exist but conventionally" 
(yai/lnUm avasIhBviyefBImakatvena samvflisaltvat). This ex¬ 
planation signifies: things being not capable of existing in proper 
nature, one could not give them any designations " different ” or 
" non different ”, but one could simply call them “ different " 
or “non different” when* they are considered as conventional 
things.” 
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This is justly the principal doctrine of NSgRrjuna; for, in the 
opinion of Paramlrtha, one finds always the trace of the ideas of 
NRgfirjuna rather than in that of Hiuan Tsang. Thus the thesis 
of a conception “ inexpressible " will not be accidental, but rather 
fundamental. (Fren. trans.) 

French translators have taken the Tibetan word. “ gnat skabs '• 
to be " avjkUs a " and therefore rendered " lieu determine.' 1 But 
the exact Sanskrit equivalent will be here “ avast ha ”= " stage " 
Or " condition." 

P. 39, I. 13. SSUAreSu cf. PfirthasRrathi Mis'ra's 

comment on Slokavar. p. 309 : I 

P. 42,1. 2. “ Consciousness grasps the form of its own ": cf. 
Ibid., p. 325 : a | ^HJ4TW: tiWfl I 

P. 50. n. 37, horns of the right and left of the ox, etc. cp. 
Ibid., p. 310. I 

P. 50, n. 40. Cf. Ibid., p. 310. ver. 153. asrwtatUtT* ^3: I 
P. 54, I. 6. Undifferentiated from the perceivable object, cf. 
Ibid., p. 325: aR’T'rnftg 4 filflq. | 1. 12. Ibid., p. 342 ver. 255. 

PP. 56-57 (pp. 22-23). Compare the crittcism of the sixth 
sense, manas as accepted by Earlier Buddhists and NaiyRyikas, 
etc. with the verse: 

4 3*rft vtri? »tr jpft i 

3t^mry7m^»trf?5tti5?i wf h 

Cited from Dinnaga by V&caspati Mi/ra in his NyRyavRr- 
tfltparya(!kfi, p. 97. 

It is to be understood that the VijflinavRdins deny only the 
material character of the tnattas as accepted by Realists, but do 
not deny it as such. Note Yn^omitra’s Comm.: 3 4 *; 

tlitwia: i (A bit. Ko/ravyO. p 40, I. 24). As to 
the opinion of the Earlier Buddhists, the same authority remarks: 

a nwqf fa r tRlfkir-wraRm i awwranfa fTC3 

*ft < r fate i i ft i «rr*«r 4 iw) i 

snftirwftftt i (ibid.). 
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According to the Vaibbft$ika-Sautrfintikas, manat is defined 
by Vasubhandhu as below : 

wwaftwii ttRWtsar^r «dt: 11 

Abh. Kos'a, I, 17. 

£fSntarak$ita also explain* it in the same manner: 

vmwMWt^rasiJfl at ft ii 

Tattvas. p. 209, ver. 631. 

Speaking of the manat, Prof. Th. Stcbcrbatsky writes: 

YogScSra-Sautrllntikas do not admit manat as 6th organ. 
The Older Hiaayanist* reckon 6 organs of senses, 5 outer senses 
and one inner sense. The Realists, Naiyiyika*. MlmSrhsakas and 
Stdkhyas characterise mind as a 6th organ. The MBdhyamikas 
and Vedantins also do the same. (Buddh. Logic. II, p. 318, n. 9). 

P. 57, 1. 15 and p. 22, 1. 1. Cf. Vasubandhu's 

VirhsfikUbhRsya, ed. S. Levi, p. 11. d«iftW*TiI I JfJ flt Wl 
rfl« I II 

P. 58, n. 5. Tattvas. paffjiki, p. 825 : TOfa 33. (*T*:) I 

d«rrft d d« i i 

Cp. NySyabindutlkiJippaiji, p. 27, 1. 1. 

P. 61, last line. There are two views regarding sarighUta 
(mparatm1t}iisamanyalakfav(t). vie. one is held by Kfci'mlra 
Vaibhftfikas, and the other probably by other Vaibhllsikas. In his 
Kos'abhisya, Vasubandhu has clearly expressed the former’s view 
thus: I lWW i || 1 1 .WWT: 

sp»3*r.i ft(W« ft i .... grftd 

[Sfratcrft] I wfa **% gvrm: *ITW*T: I (Abhi. 

Kova, Tib. text, p. 82.) 

a. Cf. TOflTFg WK I His Virhs'ikft 

bhisya, p. 7,1. 10., and p. 106 below. 
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This sohghata is, for them, different from atoms (v. Yas'o- 
mlira's comment: RRl t p. 89,1. 20). 

Other Vaibh&ukas, on the other hand, maintain that the aggre¬ 
gates are not different from atoms : R R tHOlfHlM tWRr: 13^4 

j !T«n rat??! I (Abh. Kos'a, Tib. p. 83,1. 15). af: swppf OTRt: 
R *1 I (Vims’ika bhftsya, p. 7,1. 11 and p. 106 below). 

According to Dharmaklrti, DiAniga pleads for the external 
reality from the standpoint of the latter Vaibhasikas. This will 
he clear from the following extracts : 

ii OTi"wrf$«lfti, II, 194. 

ife i *3 fan 5 *: i 4 ?rar^i*r^- 

crir. eiflr »n»n*RntRf 4 Rfwf (5W>iR?prt) i am? i 

3«I«! qfaurca f? frfnvt p w w: u ibid., 195. 

fftv- i 3^5T: RfimrawRi: [<m] faiirRfrai kto) i gr^R-tf-i ^ ft 

ftftrogm: ci»mTxf5i«tm%Jir^n i 

<n^ri a ftfay flr-d>iN<i*r l i 5 i i 
cftwfttiRiR. iirh^ flrm«rn l (^R. a Ibid., 1%. 

tftt: i atrpi fl R fttf«t:.I R ft Ma^H) 

gfggf iff i ... . t^ffRR RfR1«ft HMWtfRRRrR. RTflwifai 

nfacWRr?jflRRiftR<i i r 5 RWi’RfoffcraTRi^fRRRR. i 

Exactly this same opinion is expressed by the opponents in 
saying 44 the general quality of atoms ”, etc. 

P. 61, n. 12. OR gflriWfT, etc. Pramlltjavlr.il, 224, p. 73, 
1. 3. The holders of this view may be some of the Vaibha$ikas 
who maintain that the single atoms are net objects of our cognition, 
but their generality (samBnya=s<rtcila) does so. Cf. the above 
extracts from 1‘ramitjavSr. and vptti thereon. 

14 
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P. 85, 1. 10. (-p. 39,1. 9). This objection, according to Nya- 
yavinis'caya of AkalaAka, has been made by Bhadanta S'ubha- 
gupta; see S’ubhagupta's passage cited by Akalartka: 

i i , WW «fas«iT(wr)$4T- 

^ fan *f*rc. i fa^lsri aa) igjnrfta ns****! u 

(NySyavinis'caya, Akalartkatraya, pp. 159-60). 

P. 85, n. 33. The idea is well expressed by Dharmaklrti in 
this verse: 

fatwre «q nufltfa Ararat faj: » 
sfaft: frarcrm»m*i 11 

Pram&navSrtika, II, 247. 

This verse is often quoted by other writers: Vacaspatimis'ra ; 
N. TStparyatlkK, p. 101; PKrthasSrathimis'ra: S'lok. Comment,, 
p. 283 and Advayavajrasartgraha, p. 17. 



APPENDIX 

A 

VASUBANDHU’S CRITICISM OF 
THE EXTERNAL THINGS 

[The following is the extract from Vasubandhu’s 
Viriis'ikS with bhSsya, ed. S. Levi. Vasubandhu, the 
earlier champion of the VijfiSnavffda school, criticises, 
there, in his own way, the views of those who hold the 
external things to be real. I have reproduced the 
particular portion of Vasubandhu’s arguments in favour 
of his thesis, vijnaplimatrala, reality of only conscious¬ 
ness and nothing else, to facilitate comparison with 
DiAnSga’s method of argument.} 

•I *T faVI: I 

* ^ faaifa n U ii 

ffa fog#. *wfa i ^fafa^fni wfai ftvi. 

«ng.. *ramfa*<i ***** ^srfa^-. i *t 

WT^5I: | *T * WFTC: I * ft**! I 
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i ?T *$a\ IWlm fti i vhihw^jH 
si f^wl% i ?sv ?! ffcwrfa i i 

gVVVTVR'TRIOTT: q«5Irn' I 

ftrwi: «T5TV: flfrl wl: 

vim mtfo i ^ vt wwirhwfi i 

«?rori WtgUffV: II II 

3 iv v vRroftfl: h 05 , i ,ja n t l i *£ht 
HVTV^RVlcfli: ffal: <TRT!g*TT^: RR, <TCW[T]5VfrTRnftf<l V 
Sfafar’St €^: RTS, I ft <****: «3^V^, ftWMH I 
VT ^ I VS^fcg VW rfrl *TC*ff?$VTfTOT: I 

<1 ^ sre^VT: I V: «TC*n^i flVRt V H ?rw^SVT^lfvfcl I 

swoilwvft cR^TT^Sf^l «: | 

vvm fft I 

51 acHVtvl 51 fulfil II \\ II 

1 Cf. Abhidharmako^abhasya (Tib.), p. 83, 17—19; and 
Vyikhya, p. 89: HlfTOftfWfc *$«m WI«T»lf Ml«ftl I <lf* WimV 
tiw ^ff^nrr»i*0!: e^n i etc. era «nwi i * faw: qwrg:, ftmr*i- 
SWranT.! Rrauftwn i ^»b6ci foiffen: i ftnim- 

*taj) ft traiafwrifa «r*v8 18 wrfoi i *w?p1j? emmftiwrat ftm- 
itvrati i (Mi toeaSNiwrcivifSnftvn sr ereravnrft mflwfci 
oft: aftw^d *fa ii 

’ Abh. Kos'abha^ya (Tib.), p. 82, 19 : B*KII: «TOWH|. I 
Vyftkhyft. p. 89, 7. 

* Ibid., p. 89, 20. 
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aw a R^HP* I a aft TWT^ri ft*- 

a fo«i?ftfa aRSWR, I aTaaipaift ft 
«*frTRv^qjwi^ | q<HI!3<4i ?*a a ftlWfil I aft «R- 

*rr°Tt: Rata f«lH aft ai ^a?t I 

ft*RTaa^ a^arfta Rtfori a g*aa i 

Spat ft aPTPTt: aH^alftjRPT ?ft ft*RTH*ft 

aft asi rserw awroftw atea^ I 
strict arc ai 

aa%a*a qwi^f^wnw^ a «n^ '^Tftcafta ^‘Paa 
m\ H«rfrf 3Pa*T?N: I a ft WW: *ft^sfa ^^TfPTl a 
Wi^ i : RTaaJTS q>a aaf?i qr«irJTt: *hri u «httot aft ftmin- 
^Paa I a ft aiftj^ft <PRTRIsftT aRFTRaTR^aaT- 
3}W qfiWM: «TT^ | 3*flft =a afaaft Rifat RRH^WWli: 
aaia: apnopra: wiftgTC i ftpft ;Paa fto^wi a snar- 

ftft a 'TPTWTftfa I ft m TPTTS^TtS^: fSW RW ^ 

WrTT*J | ^OTf I 

apat a Rll > ¥ || 

aft apa: aprngwr. ftos f^aa a a ?pa fts 
aafci i aftasiafosa aa: i acapj: «ara *ft ai ftaaai 
ftpaai, wu»F3 saTft aft a aftftoia i ft gatfar a$Pi 
a$guftftaa<a ^mft^a I #ft aaafta i a^grfttat ftaat 
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f% **13. «WT I f^aicT: I 

sftqsft ftq '3^6; I 

3 qmoTftJqq* a?ht?> i 

3,53Tft$T 3 ft *$3. II W II 


qf* *nf^ftf^5f 313$ 3Sjft ft*3: **i $**33 I 

Sftsqi *313. i 333fo?qi5: I fifNWftfa 3^*3 33- * 

3113. | 33^313*3 3 3?q 3*313*3 31353 333*1 *313, I 3 f? 
3$3 cl^Tift 3i?333135033 3^3, | faf^3*3 3T^$*3 
$*3 3f^q |f^|5f hji^, qlfo m flWwftft $3 tlftfS^S* 

ram i $3 qr *r3th« 3F3T3. 3 3 3iH*TO*ft <i^q- 
qpim. i ^MiaWM^ft «$: *roi*i?flroi3*faift 3 *3T^ i 
qfq 3 $m*i^q **nmmi q**m 31*131 i 3*31*333 q* 3 i<g$ft 
**: ap wftgsq : I 3 3 foaifil 1 WlRlj! 

fast %flm qqftfa u 

si3W35ii*f*33 3ifa<3 3i faqiq* i *ftqw smFimt 
SWOT ilfaftWRqaf $3f33 sfofafe 1 

smi$3ffe: *qjn*t 33T 

fqqioq^frl »jjKN siTftqq. i 

3T 3 3*1 3*1 l 

q ftsft s*33 3*3 jr3*N $3 333 WWW 


q*r 3 «i Rfq^3f«(4)qqfci ** 3 simsiftfo i **r 3 

■ftsft **33 | qftftin^q qlHS*!*, 33J%13*3 3 3*1 ffctr 
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**i m qpw p w fti s , i ftrafa a fa?q«T 
rTTT-ft fa*3fa WTft* ill II 

•fRiJUji fPWWlf5*R«T hRc^*!, | 

cw 3%*^ | 3Tf^[ft^ 

aragjwpfo w*i *R<fTfri i i 

^ iWT 4RITOT 

fsRion^ vmhrai ^gf^jRT^T wtag, i 

W°i ?T?I: I 

<Rt jz f%ne: wjfcwrg^T <R*rf<i*nfa mftfafcm 
*RTftffiWWTO ?fa * ftoffr II *WT 

**<r ftfrffrq snjftwi armatsft «na i afc zxm sta: 

I * ^ H^fcT I <IWW RJT 

fttffar i wjiwi. i «wra, i 

W SfaWTTO inqastS^PEefra || II 

mz f^wf^q^iT^wqraiTTf^in qgnt rjt ^tt- 
>^T*m t^r, arqjs^^R iWWiFPi^fii i *t*t g asifcrcai- 
^«<ftR%w*M«*[qitqg3ft I m 'tWiBa*wg<i$fwi- 
jisragsfawR farowi wromwftflr wR^aa n 


See Mah&ySnastitrilarik5ra XIV, 43 with Bh2$ya. 
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B 

STHIRAMATI ON THE EXTERNAL THINGS 

[The following extract is from the BhSsya (pp. 16-17) 
-of Sthiramati on Vasubandhu's Trims'ikS, cd. S. Levi. 
Sthiramati is well-known to be one of the champions 
•of the AgamSnusari Vijfi5nav5da school. It will be 
seen from the extract below, that he has put forth for 
his view the arguments which are almost similar to 
those of his two predecessors, Vasubandhu and 
DiAnSga.] 

•« fa\ fajAwfawfangpro?! i 

5P§: *1 

fax i ?Tfern^Rf^n?n- 

tqwiq. i awfsfc wxftx I X x 

m* flffedlWTO*^, 'KmopTC. I X 

flfarfrawi «Ffa?TWTf<m: I 3W* 

arafawi, sfan wwl II X*ti I 

^ : | iwmwt 

nwi: i xmft 

X\ I xft. X WFR W fa]XW 

fapfWfol I V ^rs4 Mi$S*n<ai«FR4^ X X TO I 
I ^ HSIFW 

fipuft f3q?l | 3rfrTOflin<l I x X 1WW: W1&1: 
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7Tf^D?^t *1: I era*? 'Wl’i^- 

^5T«r^ iRTtfitf i ^ TOwfawi^ f^mrmrTgw^ i 
i *ndtar ^[Jnjntnwsro*- 

ftfWRq n: i i * =* qfom j^TFnnro*. i 

3?T«PTHTqwqmT^ 3TOn*t*19i ftfHFIlft tf^l+ft^^W- 
c^H. *1 $$5q*T?tfrfrl II 


C 

Y0GSC5RAS’ CLASSIFICATION OF 
PHENOMENA (DHARMAS) 

n^<iH 3aq 4ftq i *i< aq; 

MahByUHasfatadhartnaxridyBmukham 

[The following is the Sanskrit translation of a trea¬ 
tise above named from the Chinese version of Hiuan 

• Nanjio No. 1213. Shanghai ed. Vol. markod lai, part 10, 
fol. 11a. 

IS 
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Tsang. It is attributed to Bodhisattva Vasubandhu. 
It will be clear from the perusal of the treatise that it 
is merely a catalogue of a hundred dharmas into which 
the YogacSras have classified the things external as 
well as internal as against the Vaibhasikas who have put 
them into seventy-five items. A detailed account of 
the classification of dharmas made by VaibhSsikas is 
given by Prof. Th. Stcherbatsky in his Central Con¬ 
ception of Buddhism ; Appendix.] 

i ftn^nsr i [jra] % aforf: i 
ft I TUftTT :—l 

V 'A 

I 

\ WlOlf^lR^,. 'A 

$, va (=ffcE c ‘anw- 

ffeAwfafirorf: Wskf&T: Iflftj fW5: 1 

1 See Mab. SutrSlankiira, XI, 37. Praknrai)5ryav&c« vastra. 
as quoted bv Prof. Tucci; v his article, The Idealistic School 
in Buddhism, p. 8, published in the Dacca University Bulletin, 
No. XII. 

‘The Vaibh4$ikas_do not accept the last two types of consci¬ 
ousness, Mianaaa and AlayavijfiSna, and bring the other types under 
ope group, vijRana, counted as one dharma. 

’According to the Vaibhi-tikas Cetasikadharmas are only 46: 
(\)CittaiHuhilbhumiktHt 10, (2) Ku^alaniahUbliuniikadhannlth 10, 
(3) Kles’cntiahUbhVmikitdlutrmBh 6, (4) Abtisuthiiitahilbliumika- 
dharmiih 2, (5) Ubakles-u-(p<iritta) bhumi hadharm8)f 10, (6) 
A it iyalabhumikadhlfrmiilf 8: Total 46. 
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t. 

B^tTT: 

5 

9 . 

TO 

5 


3*131 

11 

V. 

&IT: 

0 



20 


arfspRWKTO: ^frl | 

4 


Total 

51 


(t) TO ^WT:*—* *WST*:, * * **TT, 

V fl*T, ^ %<RT I 

(R) TO ftfrwtfW l:*—* g^:, R arf^j:, * ^:, 

V SHTfa:, ^ *Tfrl: | 

(\) ^T:*— * ««T, ^ % fl:, V 

3WW, ^ ^ v» *%:, <: °. ****:, 

f, o 3^?T, \ \ aift^T I 

(V) ^ §ftT :'—\ m:, * *fcW:, * *H:, » 

^ ftfaTWT, 5. ’ft*lTSffe: I 

’These are mentioned by Vasubardhu in his Trims’ikS, vers. 
3 c-d and explained by Sthiramati in his Bha§ya thereon. 

4 Trimi'ikS, ver. 10 b-cj Bh&^ya. pp. 25-0. It may be noted 
that this group and the previous one are put under one class, 
cittamahabhumikah by the Vaibhafikas. 

* Triihyikfi, ver. 10d-l la-c; Bh&$ya, pp. 26-28. The Vaibhitykas 
omit antoha in this group. 

‘Trim, ver, lie-12a; Bhl$ya p. 28-9. The Vaibhfaikas count 
them thus: 1. tnoha, 2. pramSda, 3. It a u sidy a, 4. arraddha, 5. styS ■ 
rici, 6. auddhatya which are, omitting moha, counted amongst 
20 upakles'as by Yogfic&ras. 

’ Lit. atsni*tffe: Sthiramati explains it as patica saikaya- 
drftayal). 
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(S) forf^^TT :'—> wfc:, R TOl*:, * 
v «$:, ^ to, $, *r*:, v> c ftfifcn, *. fcrt, X° 
mfa, XX ( *mO«*, u wnw, X\ «wm , X* 

x*\ WH:, X\ STO*, ?vs 33*:, U 3^T 

^f^:, srpisto, ^o ftsrq: i 

ft) TOTftsPwiT:"— * ftsfti * *1?TO. * fatf: 

V fo*TC: I 

\ STO, V fr|T, ^ TO:, 5 . TO, vs 5 fS^:, <! TO, ««. 
TO:, *° «!$:, U VUlwI^Bftd I 

: *3$f$fl^STgrfi«TOTTO3: — 

t mfir:, R * ftaiTOTOn, v grofti:, ^ arafo- 

*Trim. ver. 126—13; Bh8$ya, pp. 30-31. The Vaibhi;ikas 
accept only the first ten upakles'as of this group. 

’ These two dharmas (Ithrlkhya and aaapatrOPya) are put by 
the Vaibh5$ikas under akus-tilamahabhUmikadarma. 

"Trim. ver. 14; Bhfi^ya, pp. 31-33. These are, for the Vai- 
bhfifikas the first four of 8 aniyatabhdmikadharmah. The other 
four aniy. dharmdh, rdga, dvefa, mflna, and vicikitsd are counted 
by Yog&c£ras amongst 6 kles'as. Some of the bles-a and upakie- 
m groups are mentioned .in the DhammadSyBdasutta (Majjhima, 
I, 3, p. 15): lobha, dosa, kodha, upanaha, makkha, palOsa, issS, 
maccheram, mSyd, sStheyyam, thambha, siiratnbha, tit Una, ati- 
tndna, tuada, patnSda. These are again, mentioned as upakles'a 
of the mind in the VatthQpamasutta (Maj. 1, 7, p. 36f.) 

11 This is avijfiapti for the Vaibhi$ikas. 

"According to the VaibhB$ikas they are only 14, vis. Nos. 
1-3, 5-14 : thus 13 in the above list of YogScaras and aprSpii being 
added, 14 dharmas are counted. 

"Chinese has ming htn which means literally " life-hatred ”. 
1 think the character hen is a mistake for ken, source ; so I have 
taken both ming-ken to mean jivitendriya or simply jivita, the 7th 
dharma in the Vaibh&$ikas‘ list. 
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\ P^w nwf ^ ; t v» ^ « <13- 

^W:, \* WTH:, XX aift:, U **T, X\ faffr, X* 

^11, X^ Rffa: or H«WNft*l: or W?aP3- 

33, \C TO**, X*> WK:, Ro ^T: or f^J, 

3 X W:, 33 «T*Trft or wftn:, 3V *3: or f^PT: I 

qwtswfa^: ’ 4 <ff|*T :—X 31WR1:, 

3 3 awftKHp*nft$N:, » <5 «fT- 

3 333T | 

3w> s$m itfkwi —3 jja^R*** 3 «ri- 

i 

*ffc JT^PJR5PTO^f^lT5?I*I 


1 . Cittadharmah 8 

2. Cetasikadharmnh 51 

3. Rnpadharmnh 11 

4. Cittaviprayuklasathskftradharmnh 24 

5. Ascnhskrtadharmah 6 

Total 100 


14 The Vaibh&^ikas admit only the first 3 asamlqtas. 

** The Vaibh&fikas do not admit dharmanairOtmya ; dharmas 
for them are real entities. Nair&tmya means " ‘jRf.fWfl’jfcW'MI" 
and not "w**wmra "; see Mah. SEtriladkira. XI, 47. 

One may refer to S. Yamakami Sogan; System o] Buddhist 
Thought, pp. 217-229 for a clear exposition in English of all the 
terms mentioned in this treatise. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PHENOMENA 
(DHARMAS) ACCORDING TO 
THE SAUTRANTIKAS 

[It is already known that the Sautrantikas as 
against the VaibhSsikas, reduced the number of 
Dharmas to forty-three. But how they have worked 
it out actually is not as yet known either from the 
Sanskrit, Chinese or Tibetan source. However, some 
hints as to the method of their classification of things 
are found in the SivajfiSnasidhiySr, (second part, 
Parapak§a) and commentary thereon. The Sidhiyar, a 
polemical treatise in Tamil on S'aiva philosophy was 
composed by Arupandi SivScSryar, a great S'aivait 
scholar of South India, who flourished in 1275-1325 a.d.. 
The relevant portion of the section, Sautranttkamata 1 
of the SidhiySr is given below with the commentary 
which supplements the text with a very valuable neces¬ 
sary information on the subject.] 

Text: There are only two pram5nas, pratyak$a * 
and anumUtia. The momentary knowledge and the 
knoxvable arc their objects. These objects get divided 

1 This Section is studied and translated in full by tho present 
writer and published in the journal of the Sri Vcnkatesvara Oriental 
Institute, Tirupati, Vol. 1, part 2, pp. 176-191. 

'The commentator, JH&naprakfcs'ar in explaining pralyakfa, 
quotes Dharmaklrti: S3WT I It is divided into four: idri- 

yapratyakyi mOuasapr. yogapr. and svasauivedandpr. See NySya- 
bindu, I. 4-11. 
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into four, viz. rupa, arupa, nirvana and vyavahura. 
Each one of these four objects is again divided into 
two, and therefore they become eight in all, (ver. 3). 

Two kinds of rnpa are: upudanampa and upa- 
daya-rupa. 

Two kinds of arilpa are : citta and kartnan. 

Two kinds of nirvana are: &opadhis'e$anir. and 
nirupadhisfe$anirvana. 

Two kinds of vyavahitra are: sad. and asadvyava- 
hilra, (ver. 4). 

Four upadanartipas are: earth, water, fire and air. 

Four upadnyarupas arc: hardness, attraction, mo¬ 
tion and heat. 

Rupa is what is produced from the combination of 
the above eight elements (4 vpadunar. and 4 upadayar.). 

Citta is that which cognizes a thing cognizable 
through the senses. 

Karman is to discriminate what is good and what 
is bad, (ver. 5). 

Commentary: The author intends to bring all the 
five groups of elements of the Buddhists indicated in 
this verse No. 5. Of these five groups, rupa includes 
eight elements, four upadanariipas and four upadaya- 
rupas; vedana three, kus’ala, akus'ala and kusfala- 
kus'aln; sathjna six, five sense organs 1 and one citta; 

’ This is partly in harmony with Yos'omitra's comment: falftw 
fl 34 a i i a i f% etfl i 

inft I p. 24-25. See . My paper on SarvOstivada in SaAhara- 
bhSsya, publ. in the Jour, of Orien. Research, Madras, Vol. XI, p. 28. 
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qta. ««, vijfdnas corresponding to the sis above and 
tLtora twenty, ten good acts and ten bad acts. 
Thus they work ont forty-three .» all. So says their 
Scripture: 


& fiu3urtrj» Own* 

*rpu.s0 &**&> ** ■ < * r3 ‘ W - 


“ It is the siddhcinta of the scriptures of the Buddhists 
that the forty-three [dharmas] which arc momentary 
are counted in five skandhas which are built up of eight 
rupas, three vedanSs, six jffilnas,. their corresponding six 

samjBSs and twenty saiftskSras." 

[It may be noted that the asaihskrta elements, 
aka#a, etc. which are not real entities for the SautrHn- 
tikas, are not counted in the above list.] 


' These ten good and ten bad .acts are the same as das'a kus'alas 
and das'akus'alas divided into three, vltcika, kSyika and manattka. 
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I, 26 

Mpmt 26 
3KHWW I, 26 
fa<$R 34 

wrwt (*f ftufaftw) III, 32 
*jwrfgr^r^< 33 

(Ni’t'clWl: 7 
•rfotfftwTOH: (wr«l:) 26 
aftartentfW) 26 (ftr:), 29 
•fs: VI, 38 
ar^TWl 7 

anr** 26 

30 

«n 23 

109 
wqfafa 26 
u dmifrirn 27 
*fof* «N) 25, 35 
«FHdR 33, 34 
wnw 28 
16 


anq8 25 
W3f«j ( - 9T*cq) 25 
twdPteiw 35 

WRW (fjf*l) 3, ( *= *FlftW3W) 
4, (pw) 30,—27-28 
wamufaros (fq*wn) 7 
wrcnr??K 32 

VII, 10, 
24, 25 

—'Wi^ 26, 27 
—3*= (*r«ro?*fh) 33 
—35 
—28 

—5i%: sfaftaar 23, 33 
jwjrnPTTVra 34 

TTWKtar* 4 

HU«WH 32 

qrfwarfm III, 32, 33 

or **a. 23, 27, 28, 30 
qiTTOTf* (WI—) 37 
fcanjq*nfo (wr—) 37 
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(ft**) 109 
39 

JTB3 ( - 5T5TCW) 39 
«iwki (••is) I, 36, 39 
fa&i 28 
vmvft io7 
m 22«rvr 32 
32 

iwpri 23 

24, 25, 

27, 

wra«i 32 

107, ill 
(aro>i-) 24, 29 
faw 11,4, 28,29, 

M<) 30 
gigffluwrq. 23 
f)rf^q*n («ta>K—) 109 
Wfos 6 
s«EW*i 33 
qwwrq* 27 
qtjl( = rJTRt)^ 36 
q«qafiWT«} (-ftara) 38 
9WJ 26 
qwis (vnrof) 3, (nftl") 35, 
(wtas) 35, (fa*w) 34, (w- 
< 351 ) 32, («jMftWWW) 26. 
—?mTRJr?wn 5 rTt4rf'tn 24, (•f- 
wssw^n) 24, 
—era 24, (* V* W) 106 


qrftirro?q 5 

fw (-ntm) 106, 107 
sfawi 107 

H^eq«3<waT 28 
5JCTH 108 

ssre 36, 39 
ww (»i^) 26; (R») 38 
jnfar 32 

22 

•Tfm VI, 37 
UTOt 31 
37 

«rrm^F3 (fawn) 38, 39 

*w 4 (f^i—) no 

m 38 

rto (* sfcfaWH) 20-21, 25 
—fair* 108,109, 111, (T- 
ff»—) 30 
wftm.21 
wfa 107, 

—»rfafa 108 
36, 37 

Afonw (g«—) 109 
atftaHin. 37 
*rfci (fj) 24 
SIHMPW 33 
%fanr* 108 
ftHFNfoiW 36 
ftfawifa 31 
f*m ( = 3 
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foraww 109 
fffl ($) 38 
*p»rf* ill 

toft* 117, n., 106 

afa VII, VIII. 7 
wrerett 26 
fflrw (w—) 39 
fltra 27, («iwi) 3, 102-3; (* 
wn.) 28, (etia) 33, 34 
("rwaiw) 36, 106 
32 

ef*a 110 

III, 31, 32, 33 
39 

IWWKTft 110 

(w—) 39 
wfaw 31, 32 
<* VII, 39 


«n« (fpww) 38 
armfl 23 
«rii» 27 
famr* 35 

35 

5H («FH) 29 
W 17, 36 
fcaifw. 36 
epfft 30 
f*R*i 109 

wrww 36 
«r«n 108 

Rmwprrq. («wr—) 38 
i=caft*T 26 

(- ft w*3) 39 

««w*i 28 
%S5« (41^*—) 24 
ta'fiw 17 
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Abhidharmakos'a (BB. ed.) 95, 
96, 102, 103 

Advayavajrasadgraha (GOS.) 
104 

aggregate (not real entity) 69, 
70 (empirical), 77, -of-atoms- 
object theory) 42 ff, 61 ff, 105 f- 
AKALAUKA 104 
d&dra, v. form, image 
ananyatva 55n.57. explained 
100 

anirderya 53n.50 
atiyatva 55n.57, 100 
ARUNANDISIVXCXRYA 
116 

artha 42n.5, 43n.9 
arthapatti 66 

atiprasaiiga 50n.37; (ans¬ 
wered) n.40 

atom (its indeterminate nature) 
66 

te ■object-theory) 41, 60, 106 
-generality-object theory) 
61-62, 103 
avayavin 57 

alambana, (-dvibbagn, 45n.l6; 
■lak^ana 68; -W 59; (ex¬ 
planation of—) 95 
MayavijlUtna 51n.42 
Tlsraya 53 n.49; -ta 59 
ivedha 54 n.52 
Bhavasahkrlltitisutra 59 n. 


BHXVA VIVEKA 60 n. 
buddhivireja 46 n.20 
Buddhist 62 

CANDRAKlRTl 95, 99 
causality 82 

cause, mutual- 54; -inference 
52 n.48 

characteristic, two-fold- (of ob¬ 
ject) 68 

chariot (as example) 57 
cittacaitta 43 n.9 
cohesion, samyoga 47 n.29 
concomitant, mutually— 64 
condidition (-simultaneous) 50, 
84; (-in succession) 51 n. 
42; two- 73 

consciousness, —of the hair-like 
thing 82 ; five-fold— 56: sen¬ 
sual- 76 

contradictory, not— 53 n.49 
co-ordination 63, 66 
dependent causation 68 
DhainriutdSyadasutta 114, n 
DH ARM A PA LA 95. 97,98 
DHARMAKlRTI 103-4 
digbhag (of atoms) 47 n.23 
DlfiNAGA 96, 99, 101, 103. 
105, 110 

dravyatafy 43 n.ll 
elements, great- 44 n. 14 
externally, “ as if it exists— " 81 
force, vakti, 51 
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form (akilra), 42; -attributed 
78; atomic— 45, 75; com¬ 
bined— (saflcifOkara) 44 n. 14: 
(soUcitfliara-object- theory 
and its refutation) 44, 45 n.19, 
73-74; gross—67,73; (distinc¬ 
tion in-) 46-47, 79: many- 
44, 73 : undifferentiated- 77 
** form " 77; —(due to imagina¬ 
tion) 83 

grahyabhdga 49 n. 33, 50 n.37 
grtihyfiihs'a 82, 84 
grShyasvabhilwi 59 
happiness, feeling of— 78 
HIVES TSANG 95, 97. 100, 
112 

image, (-immanent in cons.) 84 
" internally " 81, 83 
ITSING 21 
Jains 62, 97 

JN&NAPRAKASA 116 n. 

K AM ALA Si LA 97 
" knownble aspect" 81 
KVhl&RILA 62, n. 

LEVI, SYLVAIN 95, 105, 110 
lokavirodha 81 
Madhyantakavrtti 98 
Madhyamakilwttltra (Sanskrit 
text) 95, 99 

M&dhyamika 59 n., 102 
Mahay&nasutrftlarikSra 109 n., 
112 n., 115 n. 

“ many ” 76 

HEYAR, HENRY 42, 49, 54, 
95, 101 

mind (not the 6th sense) 55-58; 
(as sense and object) 64, (opi¬ 
nion on-) 101-102 
mirror, image in— 64 
misery, feeling of— 78 
modolities, two — 54 n.44 
moon, double— 43, 69-71 : 

(views) 71-72 

NlGARJUNA, doctrine of—101 


Naiyiyika 50, 101 
NyByabindu (BB.) 58 n. 
NyBybiiidntikBtippani (BB.)102 
NyByavBrtika (Chawk.) 57, n., 
59, n. 

NyByav. tdtparya{lkB (Chawk.) 
104 

Nydyavinis'caya (Sindh Jain 
Series) 104 
NyByasuira 98 

object (explained) 43,n.7; -cause 
41 ff.: -image 67 
objection ((ffijaytr) 65 
parts, two— (of Slambana) 72, 
(of cons.) 83 

PARAM&RTHA 54 n. 55. 95, 
97-101 

pHriftilln^alya 46 n. 21 
PARTHASARATHI SI IS R A 
85, n., 98, 100, 101, 104 
POUSSIN, L.V. 95, 99 
pradarvattilrlhatn 66 
PrakaratjapatlcikB (Chawk.) 
71, n. 

Prakaratidryavdciisastra 112,n. 
pratnBtja, ekain —84 
PraniatjavBrtika (Rtthula's ed.) 

58, n., 61, n., 67,n.,71 n., 103, 
104 

PratijUa 55 n. 57 
‘pratyaya 85 

reason (inconclusive) 65, 70; 
(its exclusion) 76; 

(not established) 67 
reinvestigating 77 
resolve 66 
sabhhaga 86 
sahaknrin 51 n.42 
#akti (=scnse-faculty) 52, 53, 

59, —mat 53 n. 49 
samanantaranirodha 86 
samvftyS 55 n.57 
SAflGHABHADRA 97 
SBnkhya 102 
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saTiciliikara, v. form 
SANTARAKSITA 102 
sandal wood 55, n. 57 
sapakjadrftatila 76 
sltdhatta 83, 84 
sddhyadharma 62 
sltniagri 59 

snmSitya (^sallcita) 103 
sSnipya 63, 66 
Sarv&stivKdin 52 n.46, 97 
Saslra 43 n.9; author of—65 
scripture 81 
senh, army 80 

senses, passim ; power of—75, 
(explained) 52 
siddhasadhana 79 
SivajlUtnasiddh iyB r 116 
Sautr&ntika 116 
SUBHAGUPTA 96, 104 
SlokavOrlika (Chawlt.) 60, n., 
85 n., 99—101 
solidity ( kafhinalB ) 45, 75 
sound-object 81 

STCHBRBATSKY, Th. 102, 

112 

STHIRAMATI 95. 113 n. 

—on the external thing 110 
svalakfatja 69 
svarupavirodha 84 
svasamvedana 53 n. 49 
syllogism 66, 82, formulation o( 
—76 

TXRXNXTHA 97 
taimirika 49 n. 33 
tarka 57 

tathaia, suchness 75 
Tathfigata 59 

TattvasaAgraha (GOS.) 57, n,, 
58, n., 60. n., %, 97, 102 


thesis (formulated) 65 
thing, (external-), passim 
fof great elements) 73 
(of distinct force) 73 
different views on—) 96; 
Vasubandhu's criticism of— 
105-9. Sthiramati on—110-111 
Trithrikabhaiya 95; Extract 
from—110 
TUCCl.G. 112, n. 

VXCASPATI M1SRA 104 
VKGBHATA 44 n. 13. 97 
VaibhB^ika 112; Kasmlra—63, 
n.. 96, 102 

Vaibh&§ika-Sautrantika 102 
VaiffMika 47 nn. 27-28 ; (re¬ 
futed) 48 n. 29, 96, 103 
vBsanH 49 n. 35, 54 
VASUBANDHU 95, 96, 102, 
105-112, (Bhadanta) 63, n.,98 
V aithUpama Suita 114. n 
VimsfikSbhRsya 96, 102, 103; 

Extract from—105-9 
VijnnnapttritjTLma 81 
Vijfi&navRdin 62, n., 101, 110 
VINlTADEVA 49n.36; 54 n. 
55, 95-99. (His criticism of 
other school) 100 
vi^ayakarata 54 
VedSntin 102 
vyavaltOra 43 n. 9 
UDYOTAKARA 62, n. 

Ul, H. 60 

YAMAGUCHl, SUSUHA 42. 
49, 54, 95. 101 

YAM Alt AMI SOGBN 115, n. 
YASOMITRA 95, 101, 103. 
117, n. 

YogBcSra-SautrSntika 102 



TIBETAN INDEX 
(With Authorised Skt. Equivalent) 
(Figures refer to verses ) 


kyah, apica 6 
rkyen, pratyaya 7 
gah, yat 6 
rgyu, kSraija 1 

ci. dgar, yathe$}aib, vftti ad 7 
gcig. chabah, ekfimso’pi (Origi¬ 
nal : saha) 7 
de. ni, sab, vftti ad 7 
do b«» tasyllb 1 

de hi. rkyen. Bid . . . yin phyir. 

ro, tatpratyayatayS 6 
der. mi. snah. phyir, atadabha- 
tayk 1 

don, artha 6 

don. du. snaii. ba, arthfivabhRsa, 
vftti ad 7 

bdus. pahi. rnaih. pa, saflciti- 
kSra 3 

rdul. phran, aiju (Original: 
sab) 1 

nail, gi, antnh 6 
nus. pa, s’aktim, vftti ad 7 
nus. pa. hjog. phyir, s'aktyarpa- 
i)*t 7 

rnam. par. s'es. pahi. rten can, 
vijfi&nSdh&ram, vftti ad 7 
rnam. pa. s'es. ho. bohi phyir, 
vijBinanlpatv&t 6 


snah . . yin. te, avabhSsate 6 
phyi. rol. liar, bahirvat 6 
phra. rab. rdul, aiju (Orig.: gra- 
hya.iis'a) 1 

byed. pas, karotlti. vftti ad 7 
dbah. po. bzhin, akfavat 1 
dban. pohi. rnam. par. rig, indri- 
yavijBapti. 1 

bbras. bu. skyed. par. byed. 
pahi, klryotpSdaka (Orig.: 
—utpattaye) vftti ad 7 
mi. bkhrul. phyir. ro, avyabhi- 
cfiritvKt 7 

mi. b*ol- )°> avirodha, vrtti 
ad 7 

mod. kyi, yadyapi 1 
zlum. po, pirimSn^y*. *f«i' 
ad 4 d. 

yan. lag. gcig. ma. tshah, ekshga- 
vaikalya, vrtti ad 2 c. d. 
yul, visaya 1 

rah. dad. mthun. pahi, svRnu* 
rUpa. vftti ad 7 
rim. gyis, kramat 7,—kyart, kra- 
menfipi, vftti ad 7 
rfcs. byalii. ho. bo, jffeyarUpa 6 
sra. Bid. la. sogs. bzhin, kajhi- 
nat&divat 3 
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